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CARRIAGE TOILETTE.—(See next Pace.]} 
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Carriage Toilette. 
See illustration on front page. 

NHIS rich costume is composed of black bro- 
1 caded satin and plain satin de Lyon. The 
demi-trained skirt is of the brocade, with shirred 
frills of satin de Lyon, The basque has the 
front and edge, also the sleeves, cut in squares, 
and piped. The square plastron and the cuffs 
are of the plain fabric shirred, while the satin 
revers is left smooth. Around the neck and 
wrists are bands of ostrich feathers that match 
the muff, which is trimmed with white Alencon 
lace and a bow of black satin ribbon. The tur- 
ban has a brim of puffed satin, and a brocaded 
crown. Black and white ostrich plumes complete 
the trimming. 





WAITING. 
See illustration on page 701. 

I warr in the cool sweet grove 
And wonder where he tarries; 
Bright butterflies with gilded wings 

Around me flit like fairies. 


But my pretty gathered flowers 
I hold with listless fingers ; 

For all their beauty is naught to me 
The while my lover lingers. 


And when he comes, as he will 

(O trembling heart, does he hear me 2), 
Still less to me will their beauty be 
& When he—when he is near me. 


But I know he will take the flowers, 
And into a garland braid them; 

And then I shall love them with all my heart, 
For the homage love has paid them. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for November, the clos- 
ing Number of Volume LXTI., will be the most 
beautiful Number ever issued of this popular pe- 
viodical. It will contain a New Poem by ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; an important paper on “ Scientific 
Common-school Education,” by CHAKLES FRAN- 
cis ADAMS, JUN. ; WILLIAM H. Gipson’s deau- 
tifully illustrated article entitled“ An Autumn 
Pastoral” ; a charming descriptive article, “In 
Western Massachusetts,” by JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
with illustrations by P. MURPHY, including also 
an ideal portrait of JONATHAN Epwarps'’s e- 
trothed, engraved by COLE from an exquisite draw- 
ing by MARY HALLOCK Foote; a/so five other 
Jinely illustrated articles, a short story by Har- 
RIEt PREscoTY SPOFFORD, illustrated by PYLE, 
and an illustrated Poem; the Fifth Part of 
“ Washington Square,” by HENRY JAMES, JUN. ; 
a humorous Southern story, by WILL WALLACE 
HARNEY; a@ poem on “ The Battle of King’s 
Mountain,” by PauL H. HAYNE; and the usual 
variety of timely articles, poems, ele. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


HARreEr’s YOUNG PEoPLE No. 50, issued Oc- 
tober 12, contains “ Coachy,” the story of a little 
girl, her curious pet, and its sad fate, by ELINOR 
VEY, beautifully illustrated by Jxsste CuRTIS ; 
Chapter Five of JOHN HABBERTON’S fascinating 
story of “ Who was Paul Grayson ?” in which the 
mystery deepens, illustrated ; “ Master Noble's 
Lessons,” a story for school-children, by MRs. 
ANNIE A. PRESTON ; an exguisile engraving of 
SHAKSPEARE at the age of twelve, with a short 
sketch of his life ; one of the‘ Mr. Martin” stories, 
éy Jimmy Brown; a Letter from Bessie May- 
nard to her Doll; a page of “ Fingles,” by SHER- 
woop Bonner, charmingly illustrated ; an arti- 
cle on Imitation Screw-Heads, how to make them, 
what to do with them, and the fun that can be had 
with them, illustrated; besides poetry, puzsles, 
and other attractions. 





wr Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with nearly TWEN- 
Ty Fuxi-sizep PATreRns, J//ustrations, and 
Descriptions of LADIES’ AUTUMN AND WINTER 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, COATS, AND SACQUES; 
Ffouse and Street Suits ; Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, 
Cloaks, and Overcoats; Ladies’ Autumn and 
Winter Bonnets, Hoods, Lingerie, Crochet Fack- 
ets, Cuffs, and Collars; a Sofa Pillow in the 
sew and artistic Fanina Embroidery ; Work- 
Baskets, Dress Trimmings, etc. Several Cut Pa- 
per Patterns of Ladies’ and Girls’ Wrappings and 
Suits will be published with the same Number. 
The interesting serial stories will be continued, 
and the paper will be replete with literary and 
artistic attractions of the highest order. 


elevation of the desire of being stared at and 
wondered about. “That is he in the cape 
cloak and the slouched hat. He murdered 
his father, and trod on his mother. Tempo- 
rary insanity, you know; but how interest- 
ing he looks!” And the remark is of a part 
with another, which says: “There he goes, 
Made the best speech of the session. Great 
man, sir.” Or with another still: “Look 
quick! That’s she. In the straw bonnet. 
There’sa hundred nightingales in her throat. 
Would you think it to look at her?” What 
pleasure, then, subject to such annotation, 
can it give one to be pointed out and mea- 
sured over by the common eye? and to what 
can the enjoyment, if it be enjoyment, min- 
ister but to an injurious vanity that poisons 
useful work and prevents perfect develop- 
ment ? 

It may be that certain great yearnings 
after fame are a portion of the craving for 
immortality, the desire still to live on and 
be a part of the pleasant earth after dust 
has crumbled; but the powerful yearnings 
accompany great doings so almost invari- 
ably that they should hardly be confounded 
with lesser longings for the flattery of ad- 
miring and conjecturing glances. 

For, after all, this flattery and the satis- 
faction of it are too short-lived to be worth 
the exertion required for obtaining it. Who 
has more of it than the player who moves 
our passions at his will, and receives our 
plaudits on the spot ?—than the prima donna 
who lifts our souls on the wings of her song ? 
But how soon is the glory gone, and the 
voice nothing but an echo! What greater 
tragedy has the player ever played than 
when, old and powerless, he essays a former 
réle ? what sadder fancy is there in the su- 
pernatural than that of the ghost of some 
dead actor, long since forgotten, returning 
to the scene of his triumphs, with the empty 
stage and the black-draped boxes before 
him, and the memory of his name as much 
of a phantom as himself? 

The love of achievement is quite another 
thing from this love of notoriety. One who 
is interested in an enterprise, in the carry- 
ing out of an idea, in the completion of a 
great work, the accomplishment of a cher- 
ished plan, whether it be the mastering of 
an art, the carving of a group of sculpture, 
the writing of a poem, or the building of a 
railway across a continent, has no time to 
consider whether people are looking and 
wondering or not, and would think but poor- 
ly of himself if the subject had a moment’s 
entrance into his imagination. His work is 
usually only rivalled by his humility. They, 
indeed, should be very great persons who 
dare to think themselves great. For, before 
the limitless possibilities of man, who has al- 
ready really done anything? And all great- 
ness being merely comparative, who, in view 
of those possibilities, is to take satisfaction 
in vanity from any personal success? “ Here 
shines the scarlet geranium; its splendid 
color dazzles the eyes; it would appear to 
be the sovereign red. Take a flower of it, 
and place it by the side of the little scarlet 
verbena of Miquelon, which creeps among 
the magnolias—those trees which bear lilies 
upon heath-land, and variegate it with 
sparkling little umbels. Place near one of 
these umbels the blossom of the geranium, 
and by a singular metamorphosis the ge- 
ranium is no longer red ; it becomes yellow ; 
its red is subdued and destroyed by the red 
of the verbena. The verbena, in its turn, 
will pale before the cardinal-flower. All 
which proves that things are only red, as 
they are great, by the side of those which 
are less red and less great. The greatness 
of great men is made more than half by the 
littleness of the others.” Yet neither the 
keen Frenchman who says this nor any one 
else will deny the possession of great gifts, 
the doing of great deeds, to many ; will deny 
the fact that there are great men and wo- 
men, even if they are all of comparative 
greatness before the standard of the ideal. 
But what one would always be tempted to 
deny is that these great people take pride 
and pleasure in their superiority to the rest 
for any other reason than that it allows 
them to follow their art, to conquer and re- 
duce the earth, to help forward God’s work 
upon it. They that can do God’s higher 
work, if they comprehend it, can only feel 
tl lves his chosen instruments; and 





UNITS AND DECILLIONS. 


HE worthlessness of fame is seldom bet- 
ter presented to our apprehension than 
when we look up the estimate of some pop- 
ular favorite a few years after death, or 
watch the avidity with which at any op- 
portunity the vultures pounce upon the car- 
cass of the dead lion. When one observes 
this, one is apt to fancy that there is little 
spur to effort to be found in the love of 
fame, or the desire for a great name, or for 
anything to distinguish one from the un- 
known herd that flock to their graves, and 
take their names down with them. 
The love of fame in itself can be only a 
vulgar sentiment, only an enlargement or 


what room for self-congratulatory sensa- 
tions of vanity can there be in a heart and 
soul filled with that vast thonght? The 
painter lost in his endeavor to interpret the 
Creator’s meaning in the landscape, or lim- 
ning the countenance of those whose angels 
do always look on the face of the Lord, is 
not staying to think of the popular voice 
and verdict, but is doing his work only in 
the light of everlasting truth, and seeking 
to satisfy nothing else. 

Moreover, it is seldom that one sees a 
mountain rising from a plain unrelieved by 
foot-hills and spurs, unneighbored by other 
peaks. The mountain is one of a range; it 
is surrounded by lesser hills; the whole rises 
from the lofty level of an upheaved table- 








land. “Great men need to be lifted on the 
shoulders of the whole world,” HAWTHORNE 
once said, “in order to conceive their great 
ideas or perform their great deeds; that is, 
there must be an at e of great 
round about them. A hero can not be a 
hero unless in a heroic age.” And where all 
are heroes together, where all are in an at- 
mosphere of greatness, what matters the 
slight difference of personal degrees? Al- 
though it is possible that with great powers 
may come a nature tarnished and cramped 
by defective education and association, as a 
general thing those powers are used with a 
noble self-distrust which recognizes that in 
the presence of infinite numbers a finite unit 
or two more or less is of little more individ- 
ual consequence than a cipher. 











A BLIND MAN’S ASCENT OF 
MONT BLANC. 


(From Our Own CorresponDEnt. } 


N Saturday, the 4th of September, the Hotel 

d’Angleterre was thrown into a state of ex- 
cited curiosity by the report that a blind gentle- 
man, who had arrived the day before, had that 
morning set out on an ascension of Mont Blanc. 
He was accompanied by his son, it was said, and 
two guides. His wife had seen him depart, and 
in an hour or two afterward had taken up her 
position before the great telescope on the place, 
through which she was eagerly watching for the 
first sight of him on the mountain-side. He ap- 
peared in due course, toiling upward, and from 
that moment the anxious watcher seldom took 
her eye from the glass. Great sympathy was felt 
for her, not only by those staying in the hotel, 
but by the populations of all the neighboring ho- 
tels, and severe comments were passed on the 
selfish fool-hardiness of the husband who sub- 
jected her to such a prolonged torture of anxiety, 
without any motive to justify it. “It is cruel and 
wicked,” said one lady. “It is stupid,” replied 
her husband; “the man must be a fool as well 
as a brute.” Another observed that it seemed a 
deplorable waste of energy to embark on such an 
undertaking merely as a piece of bravado. In 
fact, the minds of the company were much exer- 
cised about the affair, and most people agreed in 
condemning the traveller, especially on his wife’s 
account. “It is so like a man!” I heard a young 
lady exclaim, with a bitterness that betrayed more 
than she intended, no doubt. The present writer 
was chiefly puzzled as to what the temptation 
could be which induced a man stone-blind, and 
far from robust in health, it was said, to go 
through such terrible fatigue and peril, without 
the possibility of the reward which lures men 
with seeing eyes to make the ascent of the great 
snow mountain. As regarded the anguish of his 
wife during the expedition, my mind was set at 
rest by learning that she had been quite willing 
to let him set out, and was watching his progress 
up hill with an interest far more triumphant than 
anxious. She had been a little nervous for an 
hour or two, when the caravan, as they oddly 
enough call a chain of climbers, disappeared from 
view into a dip of the mountain; but otherwise 
she seemed to follow the march with a quiet ex- 
ultation which entirely cleared its object from 
the charge of being a brute. The cannon an- 
nounced the arrival of the travellers at the 
Grands Mulets in the evening, and the watcher 
was free to enjoy her night’s rest, undisturbed by 
apprehensions so far. The party reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain at early dawn, and on Mon- 
day morning “the cannon’s opening roar” shook 
the hotel to its centre, as it announced the safe 
descent of the blind man to the valley. 

People hurried down to see him. His guides— 
four fine stalwart young fellows, looking very 
picturesque in their mountain dress, and as fresh 
as if they had only come from a walk across 
fields—were quaffing Champagne on the terrace 
of the hotel, proud and glad to answer all comers, 
and testify to the pluck and marvellous agility of 
their fellow-traveller. Presently the hero himself 
appeared, leaning on his wife, and treading with 
a firm military step, and head erect, while every 
one fell back, doing reverence to the pathetic roy- 
alty of his misfortune. He looked a man some- 
what over forty, of middle height, and slightly 
built; his eyes, absolutely stone-blind, were con- 
cealed by dark blue glasses. His son, a lad of 
eighteen, gained great applause from the guides 
for his skill in climbing, and his cool head and 
constant watchfulness of his father. They had 
travelling with them a young man of twenty, 
blind also, and for whom both father and son 
seemed to have the tenderest concern. 

In the evening, when we all streamed out on to 
the terrace after dinner, I chanced to find myself 
next to this blindlad. He worea ribbon tied over 
his right eye, the left one was- uncovered, and 
seemed to have some power of sight, though ev- 
idently a very limited one, for the lid habitually 
dropped or lifted with a sudden nervous move- 
ment, as if reluctant to let the light strike on the 
ball. I addressed him, and he entered into con- 
versation very cordially. I began to remark on 
the wonderful feat which his friend had perform- 
ed, and then went on to say that some couple of 
years ago I had read an article in the Cornhill 
on a blind American gentleman who had come 
over to England to study the system of education 
of the blind in our country, and had been so 
struck by its deficiency that he had remained in 
England, and was devoting himself with marvel- 
lous success to the merciful mission of rescuing 
his fellow-sufferers from the isolation and help- 
lessness which are the usual lot of the blind. 
“His name,” I said, “was Campbell, and he is 
now at the head of an institution for the blind at 
Norwood.” 

The young man’s face kindled with a blush 





and a smile as beautiful as I ever beheld. “ Why, 
this is the same person! Mr, Campbell, my 
friend, is the one you read about.” He then 
went on to tell me what a man his Mr. Campbell 
was, and what a place Norwood was, and what 
wonders had been done there for him (the speak- 
er), and were being done every day for many who, 
without the science and devotion of its founders, 
would have been condemned to a life of useless 
inactivity, bereft of all pleasure and power of 
helping themselves. He told me that he had 
been born blind; one eye was a blue and black 
ball, entirely sightless, the other very defective 
in its formation, also stone-blind. The medical 
men at Norwood decided on taking out the right 
eye, and then performed an operation on the oth- 
er, which was so far successful that he now can 
see objects at a great distance, and can read for 
a few minutes. “But I am afraid to use it 
much,” he said; “I am afraid of wasting the 
sight, and it is such a wonderful help to be able 
to see to go about by myself! Then they have 
taught me to be an excellent musician on the or- 
gan, the violin, and the piano.” 

In answer to my inquiry whether he was Amer- 
ican, he replied: “No. IwishI were! I love the 
Americans. They are the kindest and best friends 
I ever had.” 

While we were speaking a nice-looking lad 
came up and laid his hand on my companion’s 
shoulder, listening to our conversation. Present- 
ly the latter said, ‘This is Mr. Campbell’s son,” 

I at once congratulated him on his successful 
expedition, and remarked that he must have felt 
it a tremendous responsibility having charge of 
his father during the perilous ascent. 

“Oh dear no!” he said, laughing; “he wanted 
no looking after from me. He is always my guide 
on the mountains. Before we start on an excur- 
sion I read to him all about it, and tell him how 
the places lie on the map, and his memory is so 
extraordinarily retentive that he remembers the 
exact position and juxtaposition of each point 
and turn of the road, so that I have only to say, 
‘Father, what is this needle to the northwest of 
a snow-cap behind such a peak ?’ and he will tell 
me the name and latitude of it. I never found 
him make a mistake, so I never trouble to pull 
out my map when I am with him. The guides 
were astonished. They were wonderfully kind 
and careful, but they soon found he was safe to 
be trusted. There he comes,” said the son, and 
I looked round and saw Mr. Campbell, standing 
in the starlight, and looking up to the darkened 
snow-peaks as if he saw them delineated against 
the deep blue star-sprinkled sky. I went up to 
him, and said I could not resist the pleasure of 
speaking to him, now I had discovered that he 
was the same brave and devoted philanthropist 
who had come amongst us doing so much good, 
Then, of course, I wanted to know about this feat 
he had just performed. “I want so to know,” I 
said, emboldened by the warmth of his response 
to my greeting, “what it is that can possibly 
tempt you to brave dangers and difficulties which 
men with a strong pair of eyes so seldom dare 
encounter.” 

“Well,” he said, “to answer you that I must 
go back a little. I have a mission, as you have 
just been saying, and my great difficulty through- 
out is to bring the blind up to the requisite stand- 
ard of energy and hopefulness to meet my efforts 
to help them. When I have once brought them 
to believe that they may learn to use their facul- 
ties and conquer their helplessness, half the bat- 
tle is won. But the constant struggle with this 
apathy and incredulity is very wearing. Of course 
I am encouraged by many consoling results, but 
at the end of the year I feel my own stock of 
energy pretty well exhausted, and the only thing 
that can restore it and brace me to going on with 
the fight is to fly away to Switzerland, and fight 
the mountains and conquer them. I have dis- 
covered through experience that nothing so helps 
you to overcome moral difficulties as to fight 
against and overcome material ones.” 

And so my mind was at rest as to what the 
traveller’s motive was. “Now,” I said, “there 
is one thing more I want to know. When you 
have reached the summit of the mountain, do not 
you feel a pang of disappointment, knowing what 
a spectacle is all round you, and unable to see it ?” 

“No,” he replied; “I am never disappointed. 
I enjoy the view more than any of you who see. 
Nearly every one is more or less disappointed, I 
hear, when he gets to the top: it is too hazy, or 
too something. Now I am never disappointed. 
I see in imagination a vision of boundless beauty. 
I see the glaciers sparkle in the sunlight, and the 
snow-fields stretch out in endless expanse on ev- 
ery side. I see an amount of beauty that thrills 
me with delight. I know how the peaks and the 
glaciers and the snow masses lie, and I enjoy the 
spectacle with a sense of pleasure that is more 
exhilarating than I can describe.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity with which 
he spoke. I felt awed into deepest reverence as 
the blind man sang his “ Te Deum,” unconsciously 
rebuking the discontent of so many of his fellow- 
men who use the priceless gift of sight for plea- 
sures, unworthy often, and so seldom turned into 
praise to the Giver. It was a touching and beau- 
tiful message that he had brought us amidst the 
everlasting hills, and in noble harmony with the 
music of their mute majestic anthems. 

“ But,” I said, “ you grew blind before you were 
three years old” (from an attack of inflamma- 
tion, his son told me); “how has the idea of 
beauty conveyed itself to your mind? The natu- 
ral channel for that sort of impression is the 
sight.” 

“Tt may be,” he replied, “that I have a very 
inaccurate idea of things as they really exist; I 
may see them very differently in imagination from 
what they are in reality; but anyhow I enjoy 
my mind’s picture of the landscape thoroughly, 
and no toil is too great a price for me to pay for 
a fine view from the top of a mountain.” 

No doubt there is a special vision for the blind, 
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and I was satisfied that this blind man, who had 
come from Tennessee, across the ocean, to help his 
blind brothers in a strange land, had a right to 
that special illumination which, shining from a 
pure and loving heart, can turn the darkest night 
to day. 

He gave me every detail I wanted—and they 
were many—about the actual ascent. The only 
extra trouble he gave his guides was the cutting 
more than usually deep steps for him in the ice, 
and deeper holes in the ice walls for his hands to 
clutch by. He crossed the crevasses on the lad- 
der without the slightest difficulty or nervousness ; 
his blindness protected him from the vertigo 
which “ seeing” travellers have to fear. He had 
only one anxious moment. This was when, in 
coming down the mountain, they found the way 
blocked by a huge avalanche which had fallen 
since their ascent, seven hours before. “I did 
not like going round it,” he said, “for one could 
not tell what mischief might be lurking in its 
neighborhood ; the weight of it might have shak- 
en the ground, and split it into treacherous cre- 
vasses under the snow.” 

The displacement had been caused probably 
by a snow-storm which took place after they had 
left the Grands Mulets, and which added consid- 
erably to the difficulties of the end of the upward 
march. 

This morning the monarch has wrapped his 
brow in a mystic veil of cloud, rivalling the snow 
in whiteness. Angry tourists are murmuring. 
The blind man’s words come back to me in a voice 
full of the royal peace of wisdom: “I am never 
disappointed ; I always see the vision in perfect 
and unclouded beauty.” Comer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLUSH COSTUMES. 


LUSH is such a favorite among the heavy 
fabrics for winter that some of the imported 
costumes appear to be made of it entirely, though 
there are pleatings and revers of satin de Lyon 
on the skirt, and the linings and foundation are 
of silk. Amethyst, bronze, myrtle green, and gar- 
net are the colors that are most effective in plush. 
The best qualities are all silk, with smooth deep 
pile as heavy as that of moleskin velvet. Che- 
nille cords as thick as ropes are knotted on the 
corsage and drapery of such dresses, and the rich 
beaded and gilded passementeries and embroider- 
ies form the trimmings, the collar, cuffs, and some- 
times whole tabliers. A basque with trimmed skirt 
is the design for such costumes, and these are ar- 
ranged so close and clinging that they give the ef- 
fect of a princesse dress ; indeed, many are what 
is called the detached princesse dress, the back of 
the basque and skirt being sewed together per- 
manently, while the belt of the skirt is separate 
in front, and fastened beneath the basque. The 
back of the basque is sharply pointed, and is fin- 
ished with full pleating of satin, doubled and in- 
terlined to make it stand out in what is called 
medizval pleating. Instead of a rounded apron 
the plush is draped in square breaths, wrinkled 
across the top and straight below, opening at the 
lower part of the side seams to disclose the satin 
de Lyon beneath, and these openings are finished 
with satin revers. The back breadths are partly 
satin, partly plush, and are draped softly and full, 
yet the drapery is confined to a narrow space that 
it may not be seen on the sides. An amethyst 
plush costume made in this way with chenille and 
gilt ropes knotted upon it, and gold embroidered 
collar and cuffs, is one of the handsomest impor- 
tations of the season. Other dresses have more 
satin showing with the plush; for instance, a 
myrtle green costume has the fronts of the skirt 
arranged like the habit suit illustrated lately in 
the Bazar, while the waist has the front of plush 
extending up from the skirt like a polonaise. Over 
this is a waistcoat of satin de Lyon, which slopes 
away at the waist line. A long-looped tie of sat- 
in is worn below the waists of such basques. 
Plush morning dresses and matinées are also 
among the rich importations, and these are made 
in historic styles with Watteau trains over Bre- 
ton petticoats, and the drooping Medicis over- 
sleeve in funnel shape, with a shirred sleeve be- 
neath of white Surab. <A pale blue plush robe 
of this design opens its entire length to disclose 
the front of white Surah laid in pleats at the top, 
with many rows of Alengon lace across the front. 
A little hood of the lace is at the back. Long 
matinée sacques of light blue, white, or rose-color- 
ed plush are made to open on shirred Surah 
fronts, and are worn with a short skirt of the 
plush, also trimmed with Alengon lace. 


SICILIENNE, VELVET, ETC. 


Worth delights in heavily repped yet soft and 
pliable Siciliennes, and is using them this season 
in combination with Persian and India silks as 
draperies over velvet skirts. Gendarme blue 
Sicilienne forms the coat-basque and the laveuse 
drapery of one of Worth’s richest costumes, while 
a scarf of Persian silk of many colors is draped 
across the front and caught up in puffs as a pan- 
el down one side of the dark blue velvet skirt. 
Bronze Sicilienne is effectively used in the same 
way. The beaded passementeries and fringes are 
the trimming of these gay dresses. 

Reception costumes of the dark-figured velvets 
are shown with trains and with short skirts. Ol- 
ive and bronze hues with green tints are proba- 
bly the first choice in these dresses. They are 
more often combined with satin de Lyon than 
with the less pliable satins, and the beaded trim- 
mings are also used here. These velvet dresses 
have a distinctive style with elegantly shaped 
half-long basques with satin waistcoats, and very 
little drapery, as the fabric is too stately and 
unyielding to submit gracefully to being bunch- 
ed up. Chenille trimmings made up of many 
small loops, bands of fur, and borders of plush 
are arranged on the skirt, and also around the 
aeck, lapping in surplice fashion on the bust, 





with cuffs of the same to complete these elegant 
toilettes. For black costumes, either short or 
long, velvet is preferred to plush, as the latter is 
not effective in black, A black brocaded velvet 
basque, a straight front breadth of the same vel- 
vet, with satin de Lyon side breadths heavily 
trimmed with jet fringe in rows across, and back 
drapery partly of velvet and partly of satin de 
Lyon, is the design of the handsomest imported 
black costumes. The neck and sleeves may be 
finished with jet passementerie, fur bands, or else 
with feathers. There is usually a soft bag muff 
of the velvet, with plush or satin lining, made 
with such costumes. For long house dresses of 
black velvet the plain velvet is used, as that is 
always in fashion, and the garniture is embroid- 
ery with lace medallions, or else the Byzantine 
embroideries with the figures cut out and ap- 
pliquéd directly on the dress front, A trained 
carriage dress of satin of beautiful sapphire shade 
is trimmed with black beaver fur around the 
train, on the neck of the corsage, and on the muff. 
OPERA TOILETTES. 

Reception and opera toilettes are shown of the 
richest Persian brocades, in which it is a notice- 
able fact that mauve and pearl tints prevail. 
These are combined with plain velvet and satin, 
and are made with cut-away basques and clinging 
trained skirt. The white cloaks to be worn with 
such dresses are of brocaded velvet tinted with 
color, satin brocades, and cream white camel’s- 
hair wrought with gold or silver, and bordered 
with thick ruches of feathers, chenille, beaded 
trimming, ete. 

PLAINER DRESSES. 

While the large furnishing stores import these 
rich toilettes for the wives of millionaires, they 
also provide for the million whose incomes are 
limited to one or two thousand dollars a year. 
The blue flannel dresses so generally worn during 
the summer and autumn have proved that inex- 
pensive dresses may be at the same time serv- 
iceable, becoming, and indeed picturesque ; of late 
they have rivalled the black dresses to which 
many had hitherto confined themselves, and have 
thus given variety to the wardrobe. For these 
reasons the popular choice for winter is for 
heavier pure wool goods with flannel finish, such 
as may be had for $1 to $1 50 a yard in double 
widths that require only seven or eight yards for 
a dress. The staple navy blue shades prevail in 
these fabrics, but there are also dark green, ol- 
ive, garnet, and seal brown shades. The flannel- 
finished goods are cloths and Cheviots, the latter 
having small checks and irregular threads of con- 
trasting colors; besides these are many twilled 

such as camel’s-hair, cashmere, and serge. 
The entire dress is made of this woollen stuff: to 
introduce silk or satin as trimming detracts from 
the style as well as the usefulness of the dress, 
as the silk fabric does not wear as well as the 
woollen goods, and in order to finish the dress 
with tailor-like neatness—in which its style con- 
sists—it must be simply stitched in rows by the 
machine. When these dresses are displayed in 
the shops they are made in the fashions imported 
from England, viz., with an English basque with 
two great box pleats in’ the back, and a narrow 
short skirt on which an over-skirt is draped. 
When an economist makes her own wool dress 
she retains the design of the peasant dress so 
popular during the summer, with its full round 
skirt stitched or tucked, an apron without back 
drapery, and a plain round waist with a sash, or 
else a box-pleated blouse with belt. Sometimes 
instead of a round waist a jaunty basque is 
used, and this is made quite round—of even 
length, instead of being longer in front and 
back than on the hips. To cut away the front 
of the basque from the waist line, forming two 
sharp points, is found becoming to many fig- 
ures, and takes away the plain look from single- 
breasted fronts. The turned-over Byron collar 
must be made to roll very high and close about 
the throat, and the nearly tight coat sleeves are 
sewed in very high on the shoulders, and are but- 
toned and stitched at the wrists without a separate 
cuff. The Bazar has published cut paper patterns 
of this round skirt and round waist, and to these are 
added a simple drapery in front—either an apron 
or scarfs—that disappears in the side seams, For 
those who like variety, and for very young ladies 
and misses, the Jersey design is used for inexpen- 
sive wool dresses. The Jersey waist of blue or 
brown wool stocking net is bought for $4 50 or $5. 
To this is permanently attached a twilled serge wool 
skirt of the same shade laid in large and shallow 
kilt pleats. If the wearer is very slight or very 
tall, two rows of kilt-pleating form this skirt. 
The scarf drapery that conceals the joining of the 
skirt and waist is still used, but the newer fancy 
is for an over-skirt of the large shawl plaids or 
else of the smaller handkerchief patterns. These 
over-skirts have for trimming the striped border 
which is woven around the square, and are usu- 
ally open down the front, and square-cornered, 
with the border extending all around it. These 
shawl squares are sold for $4 each, and are a 
yard and a half square. Some ladies will utilize 
in this way Scotch plaid shawls of green and blue 
bars, and dark gray or brown shawls with wide 
borders and fringe. The Pilgrim polonaise with 
its pelerine and hood, illustrated in the Bazar, is 
a design easily copied in these plain suits, and 
rivals the English basque suit in numbers among 
the importations, 

For the better dresses for church and visiting 
the full skirts are of the dark silks, which are 
inexpensive now that satin de Lyon is more styl- 
ish. Plum-color, seal brown, and dark green are 
preferred to the blue shades for these dresses, 
and black remains as popular as ever. These 
skirts have lengthwise shirred tucks in clusters 
on the front and sides, or else they are left plain 
there, and draped with an apron of small-figured 
inexpensive brocade or of the striped velvets that 
now sell so cheaply. The back straight breadths 
of the skirt form two great box pleats, and there 





is a full ruche or else border pleating around the 
foot. The waist is a stylish round coat if made 
of the brocade or of the striped velvet, but if the 
plain silk is used for this, a round waist is pre- 
ferred, and some inexpensive beaded passemen- 
terie forms the trimming on the belt or sash, col- 
lar, and cuffs. A plush border on the skirt and 
apron and also on the waist is used if the expense 
can be allowed. To make a black silk full round 
skirt do duty with more than one waist, and thus 
give variety, the apron is omitted, and the shirred 
front used. A belted blouse of tan-colored cloth 
or of corduroy, with three box pleats in front and 
back, is stylishly worn with such a skirt for morn- 
ing toilettes on the street; for the house greater 
latitude in color is admissible for these blouses, 
pale blue being the favorite, though white and 
écru basket cloths are used, also lavender and 
cardinal red, The black skirt may form part of 
a handsome street costume by having a round 
coat-basque of brocaded silk of mixed Persian 
colors, and is especially stylish with brocades 
combining old gold and black. The surtouts so 
popular last season with dark costumes are again 
made of cloth and brocaded goods, and the new 
caprice is to trim them with a deep collar and 
cuffs of plush, and to face the skirts with plush 
of a contrasting color instead of the satin or Su- 
rah worn during the summer. Imported surtouts 
are not as long as those made here, and more 
nearly resemble basques than the polonaises for 
which surtouts have been considered a substitute. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Srern Brotuers; Lorp & Taytor; and Exricu 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WHOLE dresses of seal-skin are made for a 
young English lady of rank who is to spend the 
winter in Russia. One of these garments is cut 
en princesse, lined with brown silk, and trimmed 
down the front with frogs of brown and amber 
cord. The train is caught back with cords, and 
gold and amber and old Flanders point are the 
ornaments. 

—The Earl and Countess of Ellesmere go out 
to Australia this month in order to visit the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition. 

—AnNA Louise Cary pays large taxes on real 
estate in Portland. 

—The Pope gave the new Spanish baby a satin 
robe covered with lace, made and embroidered, 
at his request, by ladies of the Roman nobility. 
The layette of this unfortunate infant fills six 
large wardrobes, and although cut after English 
styles, was made, for the sake of the national 
sage by Castiliam hands and of Spanish stuffs. 

‘he two grandmothers, the ex-Queen and the 
Archduchess, are ruining themselves in a rivalry 
of costly gifts, cradles, and laces to the little 
princess. The baby is burdened with no less 
than thirteen names—MakIA DE LAS MERCEDES, 
after the late Queen of Spain, and at the request 
of Queen CarisTIna; IsaBeL, after the two roy- 
al grandmothers; Teresa, after the great Em- 
press of Austria; CurisTiNa, after the Queen; 
ALFonsa, after the King; Ana, after the Empress 
of Austria; Josera, after the Emperor; Fran- 
cisca, after her grandfather; FerNanpa, after 
her great-grandfather; JactnTa-CaROLINA-FILO- 
MENA, after the saints of the day on which she 
was born; and finally, MARIA DE TODOS LOS 
Santos, which includes all the saints, as usual 
in Spain. 

—A farmer in Concord, New Hampshire, has 
produced on his farm this year sugar-cane rich 
in ap and nine feet high. 

—The parents of Sarpov, the dramatist, re- 
cently celebrated their golden wedding. 

—HERBERT SPENCER is about to publish a 
critical and cruel inquiry into the works of 
THomas CARLYLE. 

—Northamptonshire recently held its agricul- 
tural fair in Easton Neston Park, formerly the 
seat of the Earls of Pomfret, but now belonging 
to Sir Toomas Fermer-Heskeru. 

—Don Pascual DE GAYANGOs, president of the 
Academy of History at Madrid, declared that Mr. 
TicKNor’s Spanish collection in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library contains a number of rare books that 
are not to be bought in Spain. 

—While President Grivy was shootiug in the 
Jura he received the gift of a fine gun and four 
setters from the Prince of Wales. The salary 
of the President is one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars a year, and he has allowances 
amounting to sixty thousand in addition. 

—The Rev. Sroprorp Brooke has seceded 
from the Church of England, and declared him- 
self with the Unitarians. 

—W. A. Crorrot, the author of the brilliant 
political ballads published in Harper’s WEEK- 
LY, and sung by Republican campaign clubs all 
over the country, has written a comic opera, 
called Deseret, and founded on Mormonism and 
its complications, in conjunction with the mu- 
sical composer DupLEY Buck, which has been 
produced at Haver.y’s Fourteenth Street The- 
atre, in New York, with a chorus of sixty sing- 
ers, and an orchestra led by the composer. 

—Li Hune CHang, a high Chinese authority, 
told our commissioner, Mr. ANGELL, that he 
considered the irregularities and scandals among 
American employés in the East to be due to 
their insufficient salaries. 

—JuLESs VERNE is going to Oran for the sake 
of exploring the quarries at Kleber, and will 
turn his travelling to account in a book called 
A Journey to the Land of Marble. 

—This is an age of statues. It is in contem- 
plation to raise one at Missolonghi to Lord 

YRON; the Italians are to raise another to Ra- 
PHAEL; and the first stones have been laid at 
Genoa for one to Mazz1n1, the man who fulfilled 
the dream of DANTE, and falsified MeTTERNICH’S 
sneer that Italy was a ‘‘ mere geographical ex- 
pression.”” 

—Mrs. MACKENZIE is now the only represent- 
ative left of the LanpsEEr family, Miss Jessiz 
LANDSEER having just died and left to her sister 
the large fortune that had become hers through 
the wills of her three brothers, Sir EDWIN, 
CHARLES, and ‘THOMAS. 

—Mlle. ALBERT, of Grav’s French Opera Com- 
pany, is the honored wife of a French count, 
and is described as beautiful and fascinating. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine would have accompanied 
Mr. GLADSTONE on his recent cruise had he not 
been engaged in rebearsing the Corsican Brothers, 
which is to be brought out with Augustan splen- 





dor, at a cost of more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and iu a manner unparalleled on the Eng» 
lish stage, with realistic forest scenes, a bal 
masque at the Paris opera-house, and triumphs 
of scenic ingenuity. 

—The Queen has ordered from Mr. Bett, the 
sculptor, a marble bust of the Prince Imperial. 
The same artist has executed another bust for 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, in- 
scribed, ‘‘NapoLzon, Prince Imperial, Geutle- 
man Cadet.” 

—A Miss Evizasetu Cook, who died lately in 
humble circumstances in New York, was buried 
in the bridal veil and dress and withered wreath 
that had been prepared for her marriage forty 
years before. 

—Sir CHares DILke, after the session of Par- 
liament, goes to an old Provencal chateau that 
he bought some years ago, and in which he was 
very happy in his wife’s lifetime. Now he lives 
there the life of a recluse, although on civil terms 
with his neighbors. 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, states 
that he sees no objection to open art exhibitions 
on Sunday, providing they do not interfere with 
the hours of church service. 

—Miss BLancue, daughter of Lord Cotviz1e, 
of Culross, was lately walking on the beach when 
she heard cries, and saw a woman struggling in 
the water. She rushed into the sea, dressed as 
she was, and succeeded in reaching the drown- 
ing person, and upholding her till help arrived. 

—GAMBETTA amuses his leisure by fishing for 
frogs. ‘I have a cook who costs me forty thou- 
sand francs a year, so the opposition jourvals 
say,” he explains, ‘and of course I must give 
that cook something to do.”’ 

—MartTIN LutHeEr’s copy of the Vulgate, the 
margins covered with annotations and glosses in 
his own hand, has lately been found. — 

—Wales, the home of the ancient bards, and 
the cradle of British music, is to have a perma- 
nent scholarship in the Academy for the benefit 
of young Welsh musicians, as soon as Mr. JOHN 
Tuomas, harpist to the Queen, doubles his col- 
lection of five hundred pounds for that end. 

—MINEL YABU, the young daughter of a Japa- 
nese man of rank, has just arrived in this part 
of the country to complete her studies. Sheisa 
graduate of the English school at Tokio, is a poet 
and a landscape painter. She is small and fair, 
with black eyes, and a cheerful expression. By 
the-way, Professor L. W. Mason, of Boston, is 
having great success in the department of the 
school at Tokio where he is endeavoring to in- 
troduce Western music. Members of noble fam- 
ilies are among the pupils, the court musicians 
go there for instruction in harmony, and there 
has just been given a successful musical exhibi- 
tion. 

—Professor ZUPPETTA, the poorest and most 
upright of public men, as he is styled, was re- 
cently robbed in the cars near Naples of seven 
thousand two hundred and forty francs, the 
dowry of his only child. Despairing of help 
from the police, he addressed a public letter to 
the thieves, appealing to their charity toward 
one who had endured all economies and priva- 
tions, and had been the friend of the people 
throughout, and begging them to restore bim 
half the sum. His faith in Neapolitan human 
nature is worth more to him than the money. 

—One of Sara BERNHARDT’S sumptuous dress- 
es is described as something between the Orient- 
al and the Louis Quinze in style—a long white 
silk robe, embroidered with gold and bordered 
with ermine, with a broad crimson waist piece 
enriched with pearls; to this waist piece or belt 
is adapted a magnificent agrafe of silver, inlaid 
with gems given her by the Prince of Wales, 
and a necklet matching the agrafe, a marvel of 
Oriental workmanship, completes the picture. 

—ANNIE MCGLYNy, a servant-girl formerly in 
Norwich, Connecticut, has fallen heir to a legacy 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, and can not any- 
where be found. 

—The Prince of Wales intends that his son 
ALBERT VICTOR, the future King of England, 
shall take the full course at the Royal Military 
Academy, and receive thorough soldierly train- 
ing. 

= Signora ADELE CaPEI has given the city of 
Florence a silver box holding ashes taken from 
the tomb of Dantg. Itis to be preserved under 
the shadow of the ancient banners owned by the 
city. 

a in playing in Italian with an Eng- 
lish-speaking support, is following the example 
of BogumiL Dawison, who some time since 
played here in German, the rest of the company 
— our vernacular. 

—WILKIE CoLtins began life as a tea mer- 
chant, but after a short time studied law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and presently abandoned that for 
literature. He is a rapid inventor, and slow pro- 
ducer, writes at a massive desk, on one side of 
which hangs a picture of his father, and on the 
other is a tin box containing plots and schemes 
and ideas jotted down. In composing he first 
finds a central idea, then fits the characters, lets 
the characters evolve their own incidents, and 
begins his story at the beginning. 

—It has been found impossible to fill the or- 
ders for Miss NerLson’s photographs since her 
death. Next to hers the largest number sold 
are of MaRY ANDERSON, and the next in popu- 
larity are of MauD BRANSCOMBE, many of whose 
pictures are bought by artists as studies, and are 
used by young ladies in their first attempts at 
crayon portraiture, 

—Judge GiLmor lately instructed the jury, in 
the Superior Court of Maryland, that a woman 
can not be a partner in a business firm in that 
State, and can not, therefore, be held responsible 
for the acts of a firm. 

—Few young brides have such a flavor of an- 
tiquity surrounding their weddings as there was 
about the recent wedding of the daughter of 
Major Ben PerRLey Poore, Miss ALICE PooRE, 
to Mr. FrepericK Mosetey. The picturesque 
old mansion in which the affair took place had 
been in the possession of the bride’s family for 
two hundred years, very little of its furniture was 
less than one hundred years old; the bride wore 
some point lace long an heirloom in the family ; 
her veil was fastened by a brooch of precious 
stones worn by her grandmother at her own 
wedding fifty years before; and she stood in the 
slippers worn by her mother at her wedding, 
adorned by the diamond shoe-buckles of her 
great-grandfather. Among the guests were Sen- 
ators ANTHONY and BuRNstpg, Mr. Parton, 
Mrs. SPorFORD, Miss Prescott, Miss HARRIET 
PRESTON (the Provencal translator), Mrs. Gov- 
ernor CLAFLIN, and the notables and dignitaries 
of all the surrounding region. 
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Russian 
Braid and 
Crochet Bor- 
der for Cur- 
tains, Table- 
Covers, etc. 

Tuts border is 
worked on a 
foundation of 
Russian braid, 
which, as the il- 
lustration shows, 
is a loosely wov- 
en cotton or lin- 
en tape, with 
shallow project- 
ing loops at each 
side, with twist- 
ed crochet cot- 
ton of wmedi- 
um fineness. In 
working it the 
requisite number 
of squares is first 
crocheted ; these 
are worked from 
the centre out- 
ward, beginning 
on a foundation 
of 4 chain stitch- 
es joined into a 
loop with a slip 
stitch, and work- 
ing on it in the 
following man- 
ner: Ist round. 
—2 se. (single 
crochet) around 
each foundation 
stitch, and at 
the last 1 sl. 


(slip stitch) on the 
first se. 2d round,— 
4 times alternately (wid- 
ening in order to form the 
4 corners) 38 sc. 
following st. (stitch), 1 se. 
around the next st.; at the end, 
1 sl. in the first sc. 8d- 5th 
rounds.—W ork the same as in the pre- 
ceding round, but increase the number 


of sc. between 
each 2 corners 
by 2 in each 
round. 6th 
round.—9 ch. 
(chain stitch), 
the first 6 of 
which are con- 
sidered as 1 
qe. (quadruple 
crochet), * 1 
qe. on the same 
stitch with the 
sl. of the pre- 
ceding round, 
4 times alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 
qe. around the 
second follow- 





Fig. 1.—Monocram. 


ing st. of the preceding 
round, then 3 ch., 2 qe. 
separated by 3 ch. around 
the second following st., 
repeat 3 times from >, 
but in place of the last 2 
qe. separated by 8 ch., 
work 1 sl. in the 6th of 
the 9 ch, at the beginning 
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Russian Bratp anp Cro- 
cHet Borper ror Cur- 
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on the third of 
the 4 ch. 18th 
round,—On each 
of the four sides 
of the square 
work 40 sc. on 
the st. of the 
preceding round, 
working 1 p. be- 
tween the 9th 
and 10th, 20th 
and 2lst, and 
the 3lst and 
32d stitches, 
and between the 
last se. on one 
side and the Ist 
se. on the fol- 
lowing side; at 
the end of the 
round work 1 sl. 
on the Ist se. of 
the round, and 
cut and fast- 
en the thread. 
14th round.—1 
de. on the 6th 
st. before the 
next corner pi- 
cot, 2 ch., « 1 
de. on the sec- 
ond following 
st., 12 ch., pass 
over 6 se., 1 de. 
on the next st., 
2 ch., 1 de. on 
the second fol- 
lowing st., 10 
ch., pass over 6 
sc., 1 de. on the 
next st., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the fol- 


lowing 38d st., 10 
ch., pass over 8 se., 
1 de. on the next st., 2 
ch., 1 de. on the following 
8d st., 10 ch,, pass over 6 
sc., 1 de. on the next st., 2 ch., 
repeat 3 times from +, but at the 
end of the round, in place of the 
last de. and 2 ch., work 1 sl. on the Ist 
15th round.—* 38 sc. around the 


next 2 ch. of the 
preceding round, 
18 se. with 1 p. 
after every 3 
of them around 
the next 12 ch., 
3 times alter- 
nately 3. se. 
around the fol- 
lowing 2 ch. and 
12 se. with 3 p. 
at intervals of 3 
se, around the 
next 10 ch.; re- 
peat from * 
8 times. This 
round completes 
the square. The 
squares are all 
worked in this 


manner, and connected 
in the course of the 
work at corresponding 
picots as the’ illustra- 
tion shows. The braid 
is now taken and folded 
the 


manner  illus- 


trated into alternating 
large and small points, 
after which a round is 
worked connecting these 
points with the squares. 
* Fastening the thread 
at the middle p. of the 
last scallop on one side 
of a square (marked > 


of the round. ‘th round. 
—Turn the work, and 
crochet 1 sc, on every st. 
of the preceding round, 
working through the back 
vein of each st., and work- 
ing 3 sc. on each corner 
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Fig. 1.—Passkmenteri£ Rosette 


, “ , Fig. 2.—PasseMenter1£E Borper 
FOR WRaPPINGS. 
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st. 8th round.— 
Turn the work to 
the right side, 
connect with the 
Ist se, of the pre- 
ceding round, and 
work the round 
like the 7th. 9th 
round.—Like the 
7th, but working 
1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 3 ch., 
then 1 sl. on the 
preceding sc.) after every 8 sc. 10th round.—Turn the work to 
the right side, connect with the first sc. of the preceding round, § 
then connect with the last sc. of the round before the preceding Gae"SAS2isenaem 


in the illustration), 
work 3 p., sepa- 
rated by 1 ch., 2 
ch., 6 se. from the 
middle of the fold 
of a point to the 
edge (see illustra- 
tion), 4 ch., 1 p., 
3 ch., connecting 
the middle one 
with the second p. 
to the right of +, 
1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the 4th of the preceding 4 ch., 6 times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. in 
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Fig. 1.—Woven Bram anp Crocuet 
Epeine ror Lincerie. 
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Fig. 2.—Woven Brain anv. Crocuer 
Epeine For Lingeriz. 
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: eee rs the next loop of the braid, then twice alternately 1 ch., 1 p., then 3 
one, 3 ch. considered as 1 de. (double crochet),1 de. on the fi : POO CQO IPO IIL i iddl i wi th p. 
vein of every st. in the 8th aber (thus rh a raised ates SF TALC OOOOO OOO OURO * Saige tile Wheebatshy 1'p 1 eh. than T mon the setettbed de, 
the 9th), except at the corners, where 3 de. are worked on 1 st., and cf q ] +) ¢§ ef es gee i +? 4? ¥: Yy mn 6 times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. in the next loop, then 1 ch., 1 fe in 
at the end,.1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch, at the beginning of the \ ball ‘ ic ; : 1 ; 


the next loop, 3 ch., twice alternately 1 p., 1 ch., then 1 p., 5 ch, 
Fig. 1.—Tiny on. Transparent Linen anp Satu, IN connecting the middle one with the following 3d p. of the square, 
Crewes.—[See Fig. 2.] twice alternately 1 p., 1 ch., then 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the 1st of the 

[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna preceding 8 ch., 6 sc. along the next fold to the middle of it, 15 ch., 
School of Art Needle-Work.] connecting the middle one with the next p., 1 sc, on the preceding 


round. (11th round.—Like the 7th round. 12th round.—Turn the 
work, 4 ch., the first 3 of which are considered as 1 de., then alter- 
nately 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch., but on each corner 
st, Work 2 de. separated by 3 ch., and at the end of the round 1 sl, 
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sec., then from the last 6 sc., in- 
clusive, repeat this pattern in 

inverse order, after that 2 js 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch.; repeat : AA %. 
from *. Hereupon : 
work at the other 
side of the braid 
as follows: Ist 





of the preceding 14 ch., 7 ch., 2 
te. (triple crochet) on the 
f IEEETES middle one of 5 ch. be- 
99:2 :0,0-8 ° dood 2,299 tween 2 p., 12 ch., 1 p., 
SS Bo easy tbr Pt het theta chit t ohh eae statkateta hs : ae, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
at fs ttt ttt tf ttttttttt / 


: are yeas ’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
“ BREAK, BREAK, BREAK.” 


“JT am afraid, Theo,” Angel said, with the 
mournfulness of real compunction, “that it is 
scarcely becoming in us to be driving out to-day.” 
But Theo did not answer. “ Aunt Burtle’s death 
is known all over Brighton, and here are we two 
driving through the streets in a cab. Certainly 
it is closed,” continued Angel, seeking redeeming 
features, because she could not bear to raise ob- 
jections to what Theo wished, “and I really doubt 
whether any one could recognize us; still, though 
I would go with you anywhere, Aunt Burtle’s 
friends would say there was a want of propriety 
in our being out the day after her death.” 

“Tt is only there,” said Theo, gently. 

And in a few minutes the closed cab stopped 
before the handsome cemetery gates, and after 
the girls had left it, drew up at the edge of the 
road to await their return. 

“ How beautifully calm and still !” said Theo, 
with a long look round. 

“T wish Aunt Burtle were going to lie here,” 
sighed Angel, “instead of being taken to that 
vault at Brompton. I think all mourners must 
feel different if their dear ones lie in a beautiful 
spot.” 

“What difference does it make?” said Theo, 
with a strange little smile. ‘“ We have still that 
terrible loneliness of being left behind, that cease- 
jess craving to be sure that they are happy, that 
weariness of hiding the ache which can only be 
borne alone.” 

“Yes: ours is the sorrow, dear, of course, but 
theirs the joy.” 

“In death, you mean ?” questioned Theo, just 
as if she had forgotten they had been speaking 
of the dead. 

“In death, of course,” acquiesced Angel, re- 
membering what a terrible experience of death 
Theo’s had been when, before to-day, it had 
touched her own home and kindred. 

“T remember,” said Theo, “a grave I saw once 
in Shoreditch—I and mother. The epitaph was, 
‘Dr. Don’s Best Bedroom.’ I was a child then, 
but I believe I have thought differently of these 
bedrooms ever since.” 

“T fancy, from what you have told me, you are 
very fond of your church-yard at home. Rex 
says the view from there is beautiful. Theo,” 
Angel went on, presently, cogitating over her 
cousin’s strange fleeting pallor, “ you are like me 
now, a clergyman’s daughter—my dear, why do 
you start ?—in a little village, where you know 
every one, so you must have come sometimes, as 
I have done, face to face with death.” 

“T remember once,” said Theo, dreamily, “a 
young widow died, and we took her little girl, a 
tiny child, to the rectory till friends should claim 
her; and when I came from the cottage, where 
I'd been laying flowers on her mother’s coffin, 
the child came creeping up to me, and asked me 
in a whisper, ‘Is it nice in heaven?’ I under- 
stood in a moment how, while I was away, some 
one told her I was gone to see her mother, and 
she knew her mother was in heaven, Angel, the 
very words are like a rest.” 

“There are better words for you, dear,” Angel 
said, trying to rouse Theo to her ordinary mood, 
“for even now you_can say your mother is on 
her way to you.” 

“T do say it, every minute.” 

“ Rex thinks she has decided most wisely and 
kindly, Theo; and how good it was of Mr. Sterne 
to ride into Lancaster at once to telegraph! I 
am glad he is coming with Aunt Helen, and that 
they go to London. It is far wiser to go to 
Onslow Square, as the funeral is to be there, and 
of course papa can not arrive so soon as they 
can, to be there when Dr. Wade and Rex go with 
—the coffin to-night, and the servants. And to 
think that Aunt Helen will be there to receive us 
to-morrow is so good a thought. You don’t for- 
get that we have to go by the earliest express 
train, Theo ?” 

“You mean that we ought to be at home pre- 

ring ?” 

“T think so, dear. You see,” said Angel, as 
they walked round toward the gates again, “ Hardy 
is rather confused to-day, and there are so many 
arrangements to make, and they may come again 
about the mourning, as they have to hurry so 
with what we need home to-night.” 

Both the girls knew how good it was for them 
to be busy, and so they accepted very little aid 
from the maid who was accustomed to wait upon 
them, and did the chief of the packing them- 
selves, in solitude and silence. Yet before the 
early October sunset all was done, and they went 
into the drawing-room together for the first time 
since Mrs. Burtle had left it on Theo’s arm the 
evening before. There was a cheerful fire, and 
they sat beside it, while beyond the shaded win- 
dows the carriages rolled past, as they rolled on 
other days; the loiterers in the gardens laughed 
and read; and the scene beyond was gay and 
busy, the world going on its way, unmoved by 
their sorrows. Presently Rex Derham came in 
and sat with them, soothingly, as only a true, 
real friend can do, talking very little, they all 
understanding each other’s silence. At first Theo 
was by far the most silent; but when at last Rex 
told how her step-father had sent another tele- 
gram from Chester, to show that he and his wife 
were on their journey, and would certainly be in 
London before the arrival of the night train, and 
added warm words of praise for the thoughtful- 
ness of his brother's friend, Theo rose a little in 
her chair, and, with her fingers locked together, 





as if that stilled or hid the beating of her heart, 
she turned and spoke to Rex, as if she had for- 
gotten Angel’s presence. 

“T think you have never heard how kind he_ 
was to me—and to my mother—once. A terri- 


' ble thing happened in a church where he was 


reading the—” 

“T know,” put in Rex, with a deep sympathy 
that amounted to suffering. 

“T did not understand all that he had done 
until afterward,” Theo went on, in the same pain- 
ed tone. “I knew he came himself to London 
to spare us the sorrow of hearing it unsoftened 
and suddenly; but—the funeral had to be at 
night, and outside the consecrated—” 

“My dear, we know all this,” sobbed Angel. 

“And he did this,” went on the steady, pite- 
ous voice, “ himself; telling us nothing, only tak- 
ing one of—my father’s clerks and his lawyer 
with him, because there were forms to be—” 

“We know, dear,” put in Angel, once again ; 
but Rex answered nothing, knowing now that 
the girl had something she would say, and it was 
kind to let her say it. 

“They had to identify the body. It was im- 
possible to recognize it, because the shot had 
been fired so strangely that it made any recogni- 
tion impossible—so purposely to destroy all rec- 
ognition. And there was nothing left by which 
it was possible, except the forgotten name in the 
hat and gloves, and the two who knew him eas- 
ily identified those, And they traced his journey 
from his office the evening before. It was not 
until afterward that I heard about that village 
inquest. But Mr. Sterne was very kind, beyond 
all this. He told us of a home possible to us in 
his own pretty, peaceful little parish, where we 
might rest—mother and I. One thing, one sum 
given in charity, would have made this home 
ours, but when I asked this gift, it was refused. 
Then somebody who owned this sum, and no 
more—no more—and who loved us, came with it in 
her hands, and made me take it. It was Angel’s 
gift, that home of ours; and can we ever repay 
her generosity, because she gave us all she had ?” 

“Oh, hush!” pleaded Angel. “It was repaid 
me long ago, and it was so natural; and I have 
been grateful to you ever since, Theo, for that 
one opportunity.” 

“You understand ?” said Theo, wistfully ques- 
tioning Rex. “You know now how I owe my 
mother’s happiness to Angel, and that if even my 
life were needed for her happiness I would give 
it. You understand, Rex ?” 

For an instant he was silent, his chest heaving | 
with suppressed emotion, as for the first time she | 
called him by his Christian name. Then he only | 
answered very quietly, “I understand,” for he 
could not utter that thought of his—Who would 
not have done what Angel did ? 

Then he turned the conversation, in his easy, 
natural way, and talked to them of Mrs. Burtle; 
recalling hours they all had spent together, just 
as if the old lady, who would never join in any of 
their pleasures again, had been the source and 
spring of their enjoyment always; and that her 
memory beautified the hours they talked of, and 
which had been so precious to him as they passed. 

Very willingly and gratefully Angel followed 
this prompting, but Theo sat quite silent, listen- 
ing intently to the voices, caring little for the 
words, 

But when he rose to go, and Angel said, “ It is 
but a short good-by, Rex,” Theo smiled and offer- 
ed both her hands. “ We never know,” she said. 
“But for an hour, or a year, or a lifetime, we use 
the same word—good-by /” 

When he was gone, Angel looked wistfully 
round the gloomy room. “ How empty the house 
feelsnow— Oh, Theo,don’t! It does not sound 
right, indeed, at such a time.” For Theo, in the | 
darkness, was playing that pathetic little lied of 
Mendelssohn’s which has been called “ Regrets.” 
“ Hush, dear,” whispered Angel ; yet stood beside 
her then in silence, until her hands fell from the 
keys. 

“Theo, aren’t you surprised that Monsieur Le 
Marchand has not written or left a card to-day ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tt looks strange, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not—I don’t like saying so, but—not as if all 
were open and honorable with him ?” 

0 aa 

The evening wore itself out at last. The girls 
had made a pretense of dining; then had wan- 
dered restlessly about the lighted house, until 
Hardy lured them to tea, pouring it herself to 
make sure of their taking it, and not leaving 
them until they were sitting before a cheery fire, 
talking just as usual, she thought. It was Hardy, 
too, who came at last, in her blunt, motherly way, 
to disturb them. 

“Now, Miss Theo, go to bed, please. There’s a 

splendent fire in your bedroom, and yours, Miss 
Angel; and the gas is lit up, and you’ve got to 
be up untimely. Go now, do.” 
** When they rose obediently to bid each other 
good-night, Theo took her cousin’s face between 
her hands, and kissed it tenderly; then held it 
still, and looked lovingly, yearningly, into the blue 
eyes. 

“What do you see, dear?” Angel questioned, 
with a smile. 

“A life of happiness for you, and—many 
things. Angel, if you ever wonder over what I 
do, remember only—how I loved you.” 

“As if I ever could forget it, darling! How 
tired you look! Try to sleep. I'll come to your 
room myself in the morning to see that you are 
awake in time.” 


“What do you mean, Hardy? What does it 
all mean ?” 

Miss Sullivan had come in the early morning 
to arouse her cousin, and was gazing blankly 
round Theo’s empty room, and at the bed which 
had not been disturbed. Hardy was behind her, 





a little defiant in tone and bearing. 


“ Just what I say, Miss Sullivan. Miss Theo’s 
gone, and we can’t meddle, as she declined that 
way. ’E was a gentleman, every yard of ’im, 
though French isn’t English, as I always say; 
and ’is first word to’er, when I’eld the door to 
let ’er out, was, ‘My darling,’ and the carriage 
there waiting, and it barely one o’clock. Don’t 
ye sob, Miss Angel— What is it you say? Oh 
no, it’s no disgrace. There’s nothing disgracious 
about it, though it’s a pity the weddin’ won’t be 
’ere, for Miss Theo’s too purty to be married in 
privation, just cause those French are ’alf sav- 
ages; but she chose ’im, and as she loved ’im 
best, she wasn’t wrongdoing to go. Didn’t she 
say to me, with ’er own lips, ‘Tell ’er-—that’s 
you, Miss Angel—'I go with ’im because I love 
‘im. I’ve chosen my life, and nothing could turn 
me from it now.’” 

“Tf I could be sure,” sobbed Angel. “ But he 
knows she has her fortune now—safely ; and it 
looks so miserable. He ought to have waited to 
see Aunt Helen. Oh, how can I tell this to 
Theo’s mother ?” 

“That’s not for ye to fret over, Miss Sullivan,” 
said Hardy, with emphasis. “I’ve got a letter 
’ere to give myself to Mrs. Sterne, and it ’ll tell 
*er; Miss Theo never left that for you to do, no 
fear, She said to me, with er own lips, when she 
came to my room so quiet, all dressed, to bring 
me down in a water-proof to chain the door be’ind 
’er, ‘’ Ardy,’ she says—and she put the letter into 
my ’and—‘ give it yourself to mother.’ And aft- 
er, as she was going away, and I a bit be’ind the 
door—’cause those French are so sharp with their 
eyes—she just turned and kissed me. ‘Give it 
yourself,’ she whispered, ‘ and take care of Angel’ 
— it’s what she called you, Miss Sullivan—till 
she’s safe with mother;’ and she said ‘ mother’ 
low and tender. I can feel ’er breath on my 
cheek now as she said it, and that was the last 
word before’e puter in the carriage.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


Ir was the day after poor Mrs. Branscombe’s 
funeral, The ceremonial had been of that gloomy 
magnificence which is supposed to relieve the 
hearts and assuage the sorrow of the bereaved, 
and to show proper respect to the unconscious 
dead. No expense had been spared to make the 
whole thing a local féfe draped in black and sil- 
ver; and Mr. Branscombe’s manifestations of 
mourning had all been as perfectly ordered and 
as artistically arranged as were the decorations of 
his house and the appointments of his studio. 

The neighbors far and wide had been invited 
to join their tepid tears and transitory sorrow with 
the sacred grief of the desolate widower and his 
motherless girl—to make believe that the death 
of sweet and placid Mrs. Branscombe was a true 
tragedy in their lives, for which they put on spirit- 
ual mourning as well as the hat-bands and scarfs 
proper to the occasion. 

But it gratified Mr. Branscombe to see this large 
array of friendly mourners, and it gratified him 
still more to be able to pose before them as the 
heart-broken but still dignified and gentleman-like 
victim of fate and sorrow. He translated into 
his voice and look and bearing on this day of woe 
the old spirit of the aforetime Finery Fred, the 
lady-killer who used to study before bis glass the 
looks and postures which he thought would be 
most convincing, and who trained his voice to the 
passionate accents and deep pathetic tones by 
which he hoped to carry the last lingering strong- 
holds of doubt and fear—of Finery Fred, the 
beauty-man of his regiment, who went in for the 
leadership in taste and elegance, who always knew 
the right thing to do, and whose highest ambition 
was to be a superior kind of M.C., and regiment- 
al Lord Chamberlain. 

Sad as this occasion was, it was nevertheless 
one which called forth all his power. Wherefore 
he organized for his good Matilda the details of a 
funeral fit for a royal princess, and laid in their 
quiet church-yard with overwhelming pomp the 
dead body of one who had lived but for her home 
and family, and whose whole existence had been 
passed in modesty and self-effacement. And the 
neighbors came as they were bidden; and many 
of them laughed at the widower, with his artistic 
despair, and said what a mountebank that fel- 
low was! and would anything ever teach him truth 
or simplicity ? 

Still, there were some of the more intimate 
friends who were really sorry for the loss of this 
gentle life from among them ; some to whom she 
had been as an enduring exhortation to gentle- 
ness and love; and some to whom she had been 
as a faint and precious perfume, reminding them 
of the best days of their innocent youth, and of 
spiritual graces perhaps long forgotten and laid 
aside. And to some others she had been of more 
active help, by her few words of wise counsel, by 
the crystal purity of her thoughts, and by that 
ready sympathy with their difficulties, either of 
mind or circumstance, which is perhaps the great- 
est help, because having the most soothing in- 
fluence. 

Among those who mourned her with the sense 
of personal loss, Augusta Latrobe was foremost 
and the most sincere. She had lost not only a 
wise and real friend in Mrs. Branscombe, but her 
only confidante. To her alone had she ever dared 
to open her heart, to reveal her sorrows, and show 
the weight of the cross that she carried. By her 
death the young widow was made friendless, in the 





vital sense of friendship, and henceforth she must 
be sufficient for herself. It was a terrible loss for 
her; and to-day, when the air was stiller than usual 
after the sombre excitement of yesterday, she felt 
the blank that had come into her life more pain- 
fully than she had yet realized. 

It was long since she had mourned as she was 
mourning now, as she walked by the river-side, 
her little son now running before her, now loiter- 
ing behind—her little son who made up the sole 
sunshine of her life, her only store of happiness 
and love. The song of the birds, the sound of 
the rushing waters, the sweet scents of meadow 
and copse and hedge-row which came round her 
like a cloud as she strolled onward, scarce seeing 
where she went—the life and gayety, the good 
health and beauty, of her boy—all this was only 
dimly perceptible to her mind ; while the loss and 
loneliness of her life, the hard hand of her mo- 
ther, the dreary necessiti#s of her position, the 
crushing tyranny of the home in which she must 
perforce take shelter, were the prominent feel- 
ings of the moment, and the terrible facts of her 
real existence. 

“Tf only I could do something that would give 
me a home of my own and not hurt my boy’s fu- 
ture!” she thought for the hundredth time since 
her husband’s death. “If only poor Antonio had 
lived until the boy had grown up!” she thought 
again. 

It was characteristic of Augusta that she made 
her son’s welfare of more importance than her 
own loss in the death of her husband ; with whom, 
however, she had lived in profound peace and con- 
cord—of itself happiness enough after the per- 
petual jangle in her mother’s house. And indeed, 
though she had not loved her shy, reserved, queer- 
mannered, and odd-looking professor as she knew 
that she could love, had she the fitting chance, she 
had respected him very thoroughly, and never let 
him feel that want of which she herself was con- 
scious. Her sweetness and suavity had done all 
that love could have done, and had made him 
even happier than more passionate demonstra- 
tions would have made him. She was just the 
kind of wife that he wanted, and his marriage ful- 
filled its intention with the most perfect smooth- 
ness. Among all her memories no shadow of 
remorse ever intruded its ghastly presence; she 
could not reproach herself with undutifulness or 
cruelty, with neglect of her husband’s wishes or 
indifference to his happiness, nor feel aught but 
that she had made his last years blessed beyond 
any that he had lived before. It had been a very 
pleasant, mild, and rational kind of friendship. 
He had loved her more than he knew how to show, 
or had time to fathom; and she had not loved him 
at all, but she had made him happy all the same, 
which was the one thing needful. 

Still her heart was virgin, and she had all the 
shy desires and timid dreams of one whose wealth 
of love has not yet been given. Only those who 
are conscious of their power of loving are con- 
scious of the void; and she knew but too well 
what she had missed, and what she never felt. If 
it were possible! If she could! She knew just 
what would make her life one long summer’s day 
of blessedness—a grave but kind and gentle man, 


|_ Strong, just, resolute, tender; a man who under- 


stood life, and could see all round a subject; who 
was observant for the one part, and thoughtful 
for the other; who would love her, but not blind- 
ly, so that he should help her to be her best self, 
and would not, for the weakness which belongs 
to some men’s love, foster her follies ; a man who 
would be her superior and yet her lover, her king 
and yet her knight. 

And thinking all this, letting her thoughts drift 
idly on the rainbow spanning the sky of hope, she 
came full on Sandro Kemp, leaning against the 
bole of an elm-tree, making a study of the rocks 
which just at this part broke the swift current of 
the river into a dozen small cascades. 

Both started—Sandro so visibly that the thing 
confessed itself, but Augusta with a recovery so 
quick, so facile, as to hide her first confusion be- 
fore it was seen. This sudden translation of her 
dreams into a personality shocked rather than 
confused her. And if her cheeks had that deli- 
cate pink flush which became her so well, the 
day was warm; the wood in which they found 
themselves was a little stifling despite the fresher 
breeze brought by the river; she had been run- 
ning with her child; and she was naturally star- 
tled by coming on Mr. Kemp so suddenly—he 
standing there like the statue in Don Giovanni, 
she said, with her frank laugh that seemed to 
clear the air, and make wholesome sunshine round 
her as she stood. 

Yet Sandro would have been better content if 
she had not laughed in that clear, light, bright 
way ; if she had blushed more, and stood with 
more consciousness of embarrassment and strain ; 
if she had been less like her usual wise and beau- 
tiful self, and more like the normal silly school- 

irl. 

“ Having, however, stumbled on him in this way, 
it was the most natural thing in the world that 
the widow should stay and look at the artist’s 
work ; and having looked at it, and praised the 
force here, the tenderness and subtlety there, that 
she should turn over with him the pages of his 
sketch-book, and hear the history of this crock- 
et and that finial—where he found this quaint 
fifteenth-century gable, and where this thir- 
teenth-century massive square and nameless tow- 
er. These things came into his professional work, 
while sketching rocks was only his pastime to be 
taken up between whiles, when business was slack, 
as, alas! it generally was. 

He had good hopes now, however, of making 
his’ name once for all, he said. Had he put his 
meaning into the ordinary words of the unsuc- 
cessful, he would have said—of turning the cor- 
ner which he had been so long in rounding. And 
when he told her of this hope of permanent fame, 
he showed her a rough sketch of his design for a 
stately palace about to be built not far from High- 
wood by a millionaire from Cottonopolis. He 
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had sent in his design with other competitors, 
and hoped he should be the winner. If he were, 
the corner would indeed be turned, and the 
smooth, straight road of fortune, fame, and suc- 
cess would be fully entered on. 

“Oh, you must get it,” said Augusta, quite sim- 
ply, but warmly too—perhaps warmly because 
simply. “This is so fine that I am sure you can 
not be distanced by any other competitor. What 
a grand design it-is! I have never seen anything 
more perfect, more beautiful.” 

“And I have never received more precious 
praise,” said the artist, in a slightly tremulous 
voice, looking right into her eyes. 

Augusta’s face, which had been sincere, ani- 
mated, and sympathetic, took on itself that mask 
of mindless amiable wax which she could assume 
whenever she pleased. 

“Tam glad if my praise pleases you,” she said ; 
“but,” laughing, “ you must remember that I am 
quite ignorant of art, and that I may admire what 
is really all wrong.” 

“Tf you admire at all, that is enough for me,” 
said Sandro, with dangerous fervor. 

Augusta raised her eyes. She did not look 
straight into her companion’s face, but just a lit- 
tle below his mouth. 

“Surely not,” she said, quite gravely. “Your 
object is to succeed with the authorities, not to 
be praised by private friends.” 

“ By some, not all. The commendation of some 
would be all-sufficient for me.” 

“T should prefer the fame and the money, for 
my own part,” she answered, with an exaspera- 
ting prosaic, unsympathetic hardness, as unlike 
her warmer self as night is unlike the day. 

Sandro looked at her, half puzzled, half pained. 

“The day is warm,” he then said, “and this 
place is so lovely! Will you not sit here for a 
little while? We can watch your boy that he 
does not get into mischief; and see, this fallen 
tree makes an admirable seat,” 

The widow hesitated for just half a moment; 
then a certain resolute look stole like a film of 
ice over her soft eyes, her mouth grew hard, 
and her lips were drawn together, her graceful, 
supple figure seemed to stiffen, and she looked 
like one who has suddenly taken a difficult re- 
solve, and who means to keep it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will sit down for a little 
while. You can play about here, Tony,” she call- 
ed out to the child; “but do not go too near the 
water.” 

“Oh, that is fun!” said the boy, as he scam- 
pered off, rejoicing in his freedom, and forgetting 
the sorrowful lessons of his life at home, and the 
sour hard visage of the grandmother who always 
rated and never caressed, always blamed and nev- 
er praised. 

“He is a noble-looking boy,’ said Sandro. 
“You may be congratulated on having such a 
son.” 

Like many of his tribe, he was passionately fond 
of children, and, like Robert Southey, thought no 
home perfect that had not a kitten and a “ child 
rising two” among its inmates. 

“He is a dear little man,” answered Tony’s 
mother, fondly; “and he gives us very little trou- 
ble. He is high-spirited, and all that, but he is 
so affectionate that I can guide him by a word. 
He rebels against scolding, and injustice makes 
him naughty, but he yields easily to kindness and 
fair dealing.” 

“Love is the best trainer of a child, just as 
affection is his best conscience,” said Sandro. 
“* Weakness, vacillation, want of fixed principles 
of action, and all forms of injustice spoil children 
as rust spoils steel; but healthy love—never. 
Love spoils no one,” he added, again looking at 
his companion with meaning. 

“No, it does not,” she answered, as tranquilly 
as if she had been talking of the weather or the 
state of the roads. Then, seeing that he seemed 
to wait for something more explicit than this cut- 
and-dried assent, she added: “ But it is just the 
thing we have to learn to live without. We can 
not all be loved.” 

“ Why not?” he asked, eagerly. ‘Surely there 
is no one in the world who might not be loved if 
he—or she—would accept what was offered. You 
yourself—” 

“Oh, I am out of the question altogether,” she 
interrupted, laughing lightly. “I have my mo- 
ther to attend to, and my darling boy to live for. 
When I said that ‘we had to do without love, I 
meant many of us, not myself. I have all I can 
have or care for.” 

“All you care for? Do you never think of 
making a new home for yourself—building up 
the shattered temple of your life ?” 

“With new decorations?” she answered, 
brusquely. “ Never.” 

Sandro turned pale, and looked again at the 
boy. 

“Yet he would be better for a man’s care,” he 
said, very gently. 

She sighed softly, and the ice that had come 
into her eyes seemed suddenly to melt into some- 
thing that looked like tears. 

“Yes, I grant that,” she answered, in a low 
voice. “ But I trust to do the best I can for him 
by myself. It would be impossible for me to 
marry again unless—” 

She stopped. 

“Unless what?” he asked, bending down his 
head as if to hear her answer more distinctly, and 
again looking full and fixedly into her face. He 
shifted his hand uneasily, and she knew that he 
checked the impulse to take hers. 

“ Well, unless I married one so rich as to in- 
sure my boy’s future, should my mother disinherit 
him and me, as she always declares she will if I 
marry again,” 

Augusta Latrobe spoke with the greatest ap- 
parent ease and frankness. The pink flush had 
fixed itself into burning red on her cheeks; her 
eyes were hard; her lips curiously dry. But save 
these small indications of strain, her air and 
voice and manner and expression were all as 





careless and as undisturbed as even Mrs. Mors- 
head would have desired. 

“You see I am a very mercenary, common- 
place kind of person,” she went on to say, not 
looking at Sandro, but gazing straight before her 
across the river in the most untroubled and the 
frankest way imaginable. And yet the flower 
held in her hand wavered so much that she laid 
it on her lap, and the beating of her heart was so 
quick and strong that it shook the fringe of her 
cape as if the wind had blown it. ‘“ And being 
commonplace, I do not deceive myself, and I nev- 
er allow myself to dream,” she continued, in a 
matter-of-fact manner that cut into Sandro’s very 
soul. Yet whyshould it? “TI have to stay with 
my mother for the sake of my boy—stay with her, 
as I am now, for as long as she lives. Or, if I 
leave her, I must have my child’s fortune assured. 
I could not wreck his future for my own present 
happiness. I must not. So you see I have no 
temptation to marry again, which simplifies my 
life so far.” 

Sandro did not speak. That something which 
comes into the throats of men and strangles their 
words had come into his, and he had to wait until 
he had mastered himself and his voice. He won- 
dered why she had said this to him. Had she 
seen, and did she wish to warn him in time, so as 
to spare him the humiliation of a refusal? Or 
was it just the natural outcome of her candor and 
simplicity? And was her quietness real or as- 
sumed—the expression of serene indifference, or 
the effort made by pride and will over a woman’s 
weakness and a woman’s desire? He had thought 
—well, no matter what. Her words were plain 
and to the point. A man’s thoughts and dreams 
go for nothing in the face of a direction so dis- 
tinct. He must accept things as they were. An 
image might be broken, but the shrine remained 
intact, and no one could prevent his carrying his 
worship in secret where he might not make his 
devotions in public. 

“ And you never feel the want of a friend ?” he 
asked, after a long silence, during which she had 
still looked across the river at the landscape be- 
yond, her lips set into a hard, fixed smile that ex- 
pressed anything rather than joy or pleasure. 

He did not look at her when he spoke, and his 
voice was low, rough, and husky. 

The smile passed from her lips, and she ceased 
to gaze at that rich pasture-land before her. 

“A friend? yes, indeed; I do feel the want of 
a friend,” she said, quickly. “Heaven only 
knows how much !—how much indeed, now that 
the only friend I had, sweet Mrs. Branscombe, is 
gone! But that too is not in my possibilities,” 
she added, as if taking herself again in hand. 
“You see my mother is old and difficult, and she 
would not allow me to have a close friendship 
with any one, man or woman. I have to walk 
warily to keep even so much liberty as I have 
now.” 

“ But you said just now that Mrs. Branscombe 
was your friend,” he said, jealously. 

“One more intimate than frequent,” she an- 
swered. “I did not see her often; but when I 
did she was everything to me. ” 

“ And you can not replace her ?” 

“ No.” 

“Yet others would be to you all that she was,” 
he said. 

“It can not be. My mother. would not allow 
it,” she answered. 

“What a life! —what a life!” he said, indig- 
nantly. 

“Tt can not be helped,” she answered. 
for my boy.” 

“ And I can be of no good to you ?” he asked, 
with a sudden outburst of feeling. “Can I bring 
you no happiness ? can not I lighten your burden 
by ever so little? You might do so much for me 
—you do already—can I do anything for you ?” 

“ You are always good to me—always,” she an- 
swered. “But you can be of no vital use to me, 
nor can I be of real good to you,” she added, 
with meaning. 

“ Not as a simple friend ?” he asked. 

“No, not even as simple friend,” she replied. 
“There is no use in denying what all the world 
knows already, that my mother has an uncertain 
temper, and that it is rather hard to live with her. 
Nothing but the most complete self-control, as 
well as the most careful attention to her wishes, 
and avoidance of all that she dislikes, would help 
me through at all; and nothing but the knowl- 
edge that it is for my boy’s future would make 
me endure it. So far I will speak frankly. But 
I am simply on sufferance, and I have no more 
power at home than if I were a paid companion— 
and, indeed, not quite so much, for then at least 
I should have the power of leaving. I dare not 
ask any one to come and see me—not you, nor 
Stella Branscombe, nor old Colonel Moneypenny” 
—‘T am glad she calls him old,” thought Sandro 
—‘nor Hortensia Lyon; in fact,no one. I am, 
of course, always glad to see you—and Stella, or 
any one,” she added, hurriedly, as a check on the 
sudden brightness that flashed into his face ; “ but 
I should not be glad to see any of you often, for 
that would make my life more uncomfortable 
than it is already, and would react in greater 
harshness on my boy. So that you see,” she said, 
and now she looked at him frankly, “I am just 
as unable to have a friend who would be of real 
use to me—a friend in any true intimacy, wheth- 
er man or woman—as to have a husband.” 

“ But this miserable existence—this awful slav- 
ery—who but you could bear it?” hecried. “ You 
can, because you are an angel, the one perfect 
woman of creation.” 

“ Because I am cold-blooded and a calculator,” 
she answered, lightly, “and pride myself on my 
common-sense and reasonableness. There is only 
one of two things to be done in life, Mr. Kemp,” 
she added, turning to him with a strange air of 
confidence—had he been vain, he would have 
given it a warmer name: “break or bear. What 
we can not bear with patience, let us break with 
resolution; but when we can not do this, and 
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must endure, what folly to make things worse by 
fretting and repining! Six years ago I broke my 
bonds, as you know; but I had to come back to 
them again, and under harder terms. Now I can 
not break them again, save under conditions which 
do not present themselves ; so I have made up my 
mind to bear them, if they last for my whole life- 
time. There is nothing else to be done: don’t 
you see that ?” 

“T see that you are the noblest woman living,” 
he answered, in a suffocated voice, “ and that pov- 
erty is a greater curse than I have ever felt it 
before. If it had not been for that miserable 
old godfather of mine, I should have been rich, 
like my brothers—given a profession that would 
have insured me an income, and left equal with 
the rest by my father’s will. My whole life has 
been sacrificed to a lying promise, a delusive 
hope. And now for the first time I know its 
full bitterness—the real meaning of the curse.” 

“ Let that pass,” she answered, quickly. “ You 
can not alter your position any more than I can 
alter mine; and you too must bear with the dig- 
nity of patience what hurts and galls you in your 
life, as also must I. We are friends in fact, 
though we can not say so to the world. Besides, 
why should we ?” she said, taking back her light 
and careless manner. “There is no such solemn 
compact in two people liking to talk to each oth- 
er when they chance to meet, and, on the whole, 
feeling more esteem and sympathy for each other 
than not. This is the sum total of our friend- 
ship—not a very formidable affair, when we think 
of it!” 

“More than this ?” he pleaded. 

“No more. This is all,” she returned. 

“You can give me no more than this? You 
would give as much to a mere acquaintance.” 

“T can have only mere acquaintances,” she an- 
swered. ‘TI have told vou that my mother will 
not allow me to have more.” 

“ Not even a friend such I would be—humble, 
sincere, devoted, asking only the privilege of serv- 
ing you, and of being sometimes useful, and al- 
ways faithful ?” 

He spoke as if his very life depended on her 
answer. With the natural contradiction of hu- 
man nature, the clearer her path, the firmer her 
decision, the more reluctant he was to follow on 
the one or accept the other. 

Again the widow looked across the brawling 
river on to the green and quiet pastures beyond. 
Her soft face took a half-dreaming, half-yearning 
look, and her gray eyes were dark and tender. 
Then with an effort she seemed to come back to 
herself, to reality, to resolution, to strength. 

“ Impossible !” she said, firmly. “ Such a friend- 
ship would be my ideal of life, my all of happi- 
ness; but it is utterly and entirely impossible. 
Never iet us speak of it again. It would be cru- 
el on your part, and weak on mine. We know 
where we stand; and anywimg clsc, a> I nave 
said, is impossible. Come, my Tony,” she called 
out, rising, to the child. “We must be going 
home, my little man. It is getting tea-time.” 

“ And is this the last time I shall ever see you 
alone ?” asked Sandro, feverishly. 

“That depends on accident,” she answered, 
with well-feigned tranquillity. ‘“ We do not oft- 
en stumble over each other like this—do we ?” 

“Tf I knew your habits—when and where it 
was most likely to meet you!” he returned. 

She looked at him a little reproachfully. 

“To be very soon the talk of Highwood ?” she 
said. “No. When things have to be done in 
life, the only rational way is to do them thorough- 
ly. I have given myself to my child, and I must 
think only of what is best for him. To have it 
said that his mother was a flirting widow who 
walked abroad with gentlemen would never do. 
And you would be sorry to be the cause of this.” 

“Unless—” he began. 

She stopped him with her eyes, they were so 
calm and clear and icy. 

“ There can be no unless,” she said, quietly. “TI 
have my duty marked out for me, and my path is 
too clearly traced for me to miss it, except by 
willful wrong-doing. I have to live for my 
boy, to do what is best for his future, and to 
forego all that would be hurtful to him. Do you 
not see this? Yes. I know that you do. So 

‘o0od-by.” 

She held out her hand. To judge by her man- 
ner only, this interview had told nothing, and these 
last words cost her no effort. 

“ Good-by,” said Sandro, not so steadily as she 
had spoken. Then he added, impulsively: “ Let 
me give you this sketch. It will be a little me- 
mento of our talk to-day; and this talk has fixed 
the boundaries of my life.” 

“Yes, give it me,” she answered. 

As she spoke she drew her veil over her face, 
and turned away her head. When she turned 
back again the gauze was wet, but she said, in a 
light, hard, mocking tone : 

“ A study of rocks suits me exactly. You know 
the contempt I have for softness and sentimental- 
ity, and how I prize strength and self-control. 
Good-by.” 

Once more their hands met, but not their eyes. 
The widow was looking at her boy, that set smile 
again on her lips; and Sandro, looking at her al- 
most as one looks at a dear face dead, felt as if 
she had suddenly left her world, and had gone to 
some other sphere where he could not follow her, 
and might not reclaim her to his own. 

“ Good-by,” he said, mournfully. “Good-by, 
and God bless you! If ever you want me, you 
know where I stand, and how much you can rely 
on me.” 

“Come, my little man,” said the widow, in a 
strained, unnatural voice, “ wish Mr. Kemp good- 
by, and come home to tea.” 

“* Ask Mr. Kemp to come too,” said the child. 

She laughed in a harsh, odd way. 

“That would never do,” she said. “ Good- 
night,” and hurried away before the artist could 
speak. 

When well out of sight she stopped suddenly, 





and kneeling on the ground, took the child to her 
arms, kissing him with feverish fervor. 

“Tell me that you love me, Tony,” she said, 
holding him to her. 
“T love you,” repeated the boy, patting her 
face. ‘Dear, sweet, pretty mamma, I love you 
so much !—but, oh, mamma, pretty mamma, you 
are crying! What are youcrying for? Has Mr. 
Kemp hurt you? Let me go back and beat him.” 

“No,” she said, mastering herself with an ef- 
fort, “ Mr. Kemp has not hurt me, and I am not 
crying now, Tony. See! I am quite well again, 
and nothing is the matter,” laughing spasmodical- 
ly. “And now let us run a race, and see who 
will get to that gate the first.’’ 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





Tidy in Crewels and Filoselle Silk, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 692. 

Tur embroidery for this artistic little tidy, which 
was designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress of 
the School of Art Embroidery, in Vienna, is worked on 
a foundation of cheese-cloth fourteen inches square, to 
which is transferred in full, as seen in Fig. 1, the design 
of which a section is given in Fig. 2. The tidy is work- 
ed with crewel wool and filoselle silk of various shades. 
For the flowers, peacock blue and pink wools in three 
shades of each; for the stamens, two shades of yellow 
silk; for the leaves and for the remaining parts of the 
design, olive and yellow-green, two shades of ‘each, 
gray, fawn-color, and yellow wools, and two shades of 
yellow silk. The embroidered centre is bordered with 
a row of herring-bone stitching in maroon silk. The 
background for the embroidery is formed by a piece 
of maroon satin fourteen inches square, out of which 
a square seven inches on each side is cut; it is then 
placed over the cheese-cloth in the manner shown in 
the illustration. The inner and outer edges of the satin 
are bordered with woven braid of old gold silk, which 
is ornamented in point Russe and knotted stitch with 
brown silk, and bordered on one side with alternate 
long and short button-hole stitches of light yellow- 
green silk, the point of each button-hole stitch being 
defined by a knotted stitch of brown silk. The tidy is 
finished all around by fringe of maroon wool, knotted 
to form a heading an inch and a half wide, and ter- 
minating in tassels interspersed with tassels of ma- 
roon silk. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 692. 
Turse monograms are worked on batiste or linen 


with fine embroidery cotton in satin, half-polka, and 
knotted stitches, 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 692. 

Turse edgings are worked on a braid foundation 
with fine crochet cotton. The braid for Fig. 1 has 
mignardise scallops on the lower edge, and four pro- 
jecting thread loops on the upper. It is worked in the 
following manner: 1st round.—* Beginning at the up- 
per edge of the first figure of the braid, 3 times alter- 
nately 3 dc. (double crochet), the upper veins of which 
are worked off together in the next loop of the braid, 
2 ch., then 3 dc., the upper veins of which are worked 
off together in the next loop, 1 de. around the next 
cord, repeat from *. 2d round.—x 1 de. around the 


edge of the braid, * 1 sc. (single crochet) in the follow- 
ing second loop of the next mignardise scallop, + 5ch., 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the preceding sc., 1 sc. in the 
following third loop, repeat twice from +, then con- 
tinue repeating from *. 

The braid on which the edging illustrated in " 2 
is worked has mignardise scallops on both sides. he 
Ist round is worked as follows: * 1 8c. in the follow- 
ing second loop of the next mignardise scallop, 8 times 
alternately 1 p. (picot, that is, 3 ch., then 1 sc. on the 
preceding sc.), 1 sc. in the next loop, repeat from *. 
2d round.—x 1 sc. around the fourth of the 8 p. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., 1 sc. around the next p., 9 ch., 
repeat from *. 3d ronnd.—Alternately 1 dc. on the 
following second stitch of the preceding round, 1 ch. 
4th round.—Work at the other side of the braid ac- 
cording to the directions given for the 1st round. 


Jet Necklaces, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 692. 
Figs. 1 and 2 give illustrations of jet necklaces clasp- 
ed in the back, and finished in front with a fringe of 
pendants. They are made of cut jet ornaments of va- 


rious shapes and sizes connected by fine wire. 


Passementerie Trimmings for Wrappings, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 692. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show some new designs in passemen- 
terie trimmings. Fig. 1 shows a rosette of fine silk 
cord and jet beads, Fig. 2 a section of a border made 
of soutache and jet beads, with oval pendants of jet. 


Puff with Brocade Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 693. 


Tuis pretty piece of parlor furniture is worked in 
the new and popular brocade embroidery, from a de- 
sign furnished by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of 
the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. The puff, or 
ottoman, is covered at the sides with shirred strips of 
maroon satin alternating with plush puffing of the 
same shade, the joining seams being concealed by 
heavy maroon cord. The top and bottom edges are 
bordered with gimp; the gimp at the lower edge is 
finished by woollen ball fringe. For the top of the 

uff a square of coarse linen is required which is em- 
proidered two inches and a quarter from the outer edge 
with two shades of red filoselle silk in plaited stitch. 
This stitch resembles the cross stitch, and is worked 
like it according to a design in symbols over two 
threads of the canvas in height and width. To work 
a straight line, the first stitch is made like an ordinary 
cross stitch; the needle is then carried forward two 
threads for the next stitch, the first half of which is 
worked over four threads back through the first mesh 
of the cross stitch, and the second half diagonally over 
two threads, like half of an ordinary cross stitch; 
after which these stitches, one over four threads and 
one over two, alternate. Fig. 3 shows the embroid- 
ery in full size, and Fig. 2 gives a quarter section of 
the design exclusive of the five straight lines which 
form the outside border, as seen in Fig. 3. After the 
silk embroidery is completed, stitches of fine gold 
thread are worked at regular intervals between the 
rows in the manner shown by Fig. 3. The upper layer 
of the linen, and the square of linen inclosed by the 
embroidery, are covered with maroon plush, the join- 
ing seams being covered with gold soutache fastened 
down with overcast stitches of dark red silk, The 
embroidery on the cover is outlined by cords which 
terminate at the four corners in loops and tassels. 


Border.—Cross-Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 693. 

Tis cross stitch design, which may be used for or- 
namenting the ends of towels and for similar purposes, 
is worked with embroidery cotton in contrasting col- 
ors, or in two shades of a single color. 


Monogram. 
See illustration on page 693. 
Turis monogram is worked on batiste or linen with 
fine embroidery cottons, red and white, or blue and 
white, in satin and half-polka stitches. 





LAWN TENNIS. 


N° that the au- 
Pk tumn has set 


in upon us, and our 
hearth-stones are 
more closely cultiva- 
ted, we may try to 
Jearn something of 
what so many of us 
have been viewing 
day after day, in lawn 
and park, by sea-side 
and in mountain glen, 
as the sport of par- 
icipants and specta- 
lawn tennis. 
deservedly 

popular game is not 
of mushroom growth, 
but is rather anti- 
quated, as it can be 
traced to the intro- 
duction of tennis into 
England by certain 
“persons of superior 
rank” in the sixth 
year of the reign of 
Henry (IL, or about 
1222, as an amuse- 
ment well befitting 
the tastes and incli- 
nations of the nobili- 
ty, in the performance 
of which they could 
exercise a commend- 
able zeal, as also their 
whole physique. Ten- 
nis undoubtedly came 
from France, where 
it had been played 
many years prior toits 
introduction among 
the worthy sports of 
our English ancestry. 
There are not a few, 
however, who most 
tenaciously hold that 
in some modified form 
it existed among the 
sports of Rome as far 
back as the time of 
Nero. The name is in 
all probability a de- 
rivative from Tennois, 
a place in France, in 
the district of Cham- 
pagne, which by a 
perversion of the first 
letter is now written 
Sennois, where balls 
were manufactured, 
and, it is Claimed, the 
game first introduced. 

As played at that 
ancient day, orna- 
mental and in some 
cases very elaborate 
and expensive courts 
were constructed, us- 
ually ninety-six or 
ninety-seven feet long 
by thirty-three or thir- 
ty-four feet wide, pro- 
vided with a net hung 
across the middle, 
parallel to the shorter 
sides of the parallelo- 
gram, over which the 
ball must be struck 
to make any stroke 
good. This net di- 
vided the court into 
two sides, known re- 
spectively as the serv- 
ice side and hazard 
side. There were some 
marked features of 
this game from which 
the play we have been 

itnessing during the 
vacation season has 
been a severe diver- 
gence. That our fore- 
fathers and their bon- 
ny lassies enjoyed 
their game must suf- 
fice for us, and we 
will try to understand 
something of this 
popular pastime, and 
not appear untutored 
amid so many of our 
associates who have 
become enthusiasts 
in the game. 

The essentials to a 
thorough enjoyment 
of this game are not 
so many, but the few 
should be carefully 
selected. 

Parties participant 
should possess them- 
selves with a large 
stock of good-nature 
and untiring zeal, 
Nothing so effectual- 
ly mars the pleasure of an afternoon’s sport as 
a momentary burst of ill-directed temper. Dis- 
appointments and failures should work a renewed 
determination to excel rather than lead to sulks 
and disheartenment. The latter unfortunate dis- 
position in one is sure to mar the enjoyment for 
the remaining associates. 

A lawn, as is indicated by the name, is the 
first essential to pleasurable play. This should 
have its grass well clipped and the turf evenly 
rolled. The courts should be laid off rectangu- 


| larly, as indicated in the diagram. 
| has taught that it is best to get up the game with 
a reference to the direction of the wind, the net, 
A B (see diagram, page 698), being set at right 
angles to it; thus will be avoided in great mea- 





Experience 


sure the tendency of the air currents to carry the 
balls off or beyond the bounds, and the play will 
be then against or with the wind. In either case 
its influence can be more accurately calculated. 
The lines of boundary and div 


sion should be | 








wash carefully laid on with brush and string. 
The larger-or double-handed court should be 78 
feet long, by a width of 36 feet inside measure- 
ment, and the smaller or single-handed court 78 
by 27 feet inside measurement. As in the old 
game of tennis, so in this, the court is divided 
across the middle and at right angles to its great- 


est length by a net, A B, so stretched and fast- | 


ened to and by two posts, A and B, standing 3 
feet outside of the side lines F H and G J, that 


indicated upon the greensward by means of white- | the height of the net at each post for the double- 





handed or larger court is 4 feet, and in the mi 
dle, over the half-court line at C,3 feet 6 inche 


allel to and 22 fe 


| called service-lines 


; 
and for the single-handed or smaller court 4} be 17 feet inside o® 


feet 9 inches at the posts, and 3 feet in the mid- 


dle over the haif-court line. These di ns are 


short sides, F G an 
The implements 


met, posts, 


termed courts, and are subdivided into half-courts | balls, and rackets. [substantial 


by a line, D E, midway between the side lines 
and running parallel with the greatest length 
which is known as the half-court line. 


will be found to 


ny one with a m@ 
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— Thus equipped, the 
—— = game may be begun 
= after the choice or 

: ——- — = arrangement of th« 
= = = = : == = = sides. The choice of 
= — sides and the right 
























































































































of serving during the 

game is usually de 

cided by toss, with 

= the proviso that if 

- : | the winner of the toss 

= = - = choose the right to 





serve, the other play- 
= = er shall have the 
— : choice of sides, and 
vice versd, 

There are doubk 
handed, three-hand 
ed, and four-handed 
games, eat h ha ing 
some variations pe- 
culiar to itself 

In the double-hand 
ed game the players 
shall stand on oppo- 
site sides of the net. 
The player who first 
delivers the ball is 
called the server, and 
the other the striker 
out. The first game 
having been played, 
these interchange— 
the server becomes 
striker-out, and the 
striker-out becomes 
server, and so alter- 
nately in subsequent 
games of the set. 

The server usu- 
ally announces the 
intention to serve 
by the interrogato- 
ry, “Ready?” If an- 
swered affirmatively; 
the service is made, 
the server standing 
with one foot outside 
the base-line, and 
from any part of the 
base-line of the right 
and left courts al- 
ternately, beginning 
with the right. 

The ball so served 
is required to drop 
within the service 
line, half-court line, 
and side-line of the 
court which is di- 
agonally opposite to 
that from which it 
was served (see di- 
agram), where the 
service from base- 
line D J must fall, 
to be a serv ice, with- 
in the lines AK, 
KL, LC, 

If the ball served 
(a) drops on or be- 
yond the service-line, 
or (6) if it drops ir 
the net, or (c) if i- 
drops out of the court, 
or on any of the lines 
which bound it, or 
(d) if it drops in the 
wrong court, or (c) 





if, in attempting to 
serve, the server fails 
to strike the ball, it 
is a fault. A fault 
can not be taken, but 
the ball shall be 
served a second time 





from the same court 
from which the fault 
was served. 

Though the serv- 
ice is made, if the 
striker-out is not 
ready, the service 
shall be repeated, un 
less an attempt is 
made to return the 
service on the part 
of the striker-out, 
which action shall be 
construed to be equiv- 
alent to having been 
ready. No service is 
allowed to be volley- 
ed; that is, the strik- 
er-out is not allowed 
to return a service 
while the ball is “on 
the fly,” or before a 
bounce. If such a 
return of service is 
made, it counts a 
stroke for the server. 

To properly return 
a service, and have 

the ball in play, the 

ball is to be played 

LAW NIS, back over the net or 
between the posts be 





; eq far as nrac. | fore i as che 2 oT d a second time. or 
1 22 feb These two lines, | drawing of the net to have it taut. The posts | it must be at least 28, though not more than 24, The players yee be pre Ae far be oe | ors > kan Seed Do meee ; = pipe 
wet . -m ith e| i in di vei f icable of such clothing as would impede a free | while on the first bounce, : 8 subject to 
rice-line 5 ri vi >. rigi appear with better grace | inches in diameter, and of weight not less than | ticable of g © 8 Sree | wre apersy a Samnees Se oe 
perry rocarchy tye a anon oy oe ry ir middle; but if | 14 > than 2 2e8 B and rapid movement of the muscles, especially | bounds other than the side and base lines of the 
inside opf boundary for the | if turned without a joint in their middle; but if | 1{ or more than 2 ounces. 


: » i ; tres security of person | court. After the ball is in play it may be struck 
ps, F G ann as base-lines. for convenience in packing it is desirable to have The rackets are mostly of foreign manufacture, | those of est ons : Paene seesete range Daal yw a i a he By? be Bo ae oe 
plementsMet, posts, cordage, | the joint, care should be taken to have it so ad-| and usually of thie style in the diagram. — An excel- and accuracy 0: movemen ppuancasy ole Ppa Ria eles Mz oP ony Apt 
nadiade su, fa ial of these | justed that when set it will be straight, and not, | lent racket, however, is now made in Philadelphia, | feet be shod with almost any of the many devices | laved beyond the | jaries of the court—A H 
tome are cade: estlinetion. arent many alas ! are, with so great a “kink” | and in use with great acceptance at Yale. They | for this purpose. The shoe should be of a pliant | played beyond the boundaries of the court—A H, 





i i i 8 panvas i stantial— J,and J B for one side of the net, or A F, FG, 
‘ith a m@nt of ingenuity can | as to look more like the hind-leg of a dog than | are made with a frame of elastic wood, with a web- material—a soft ve pees <page ae ae ale B or the other side ; salls served or in play 
et, for wil choice should be | the thing of beauty it should be bing, nicely wrought, of catgut. The individual | soled Nps a rubber ~ paler “2 with. | tats touch the net, and be a good service or-r 
st db i is ayer exerci erence i is i as | spiked for the gentlemen, nearly or ely - ay : , anc a good s ( 
the cord #h and lightness of | The standard ball is hollow, made of India | player exercises preference in this instrument, as | spiked fo 


eR, war : turn. If it touches the top cord, it is termed a 
ay be s@ enabling a better | rubber, and covered with white cloth. In size | no restriction is imposed as to their size or shape. | out heel, | 
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let, a life, or a net ball, and need not be played, 
if it drops just inside the net on the striker-out 
side, but must be served again. Should it fall on 
the service side, or in the wrong court on the 
striker-out side, or out of bounds, it counts a 
fault. If, however, it falls so as to be a good re- 
turn in any stage of the game other than service, 
it must be played as a good ball. 

In play (a) if the striker-out volleys the serv- 
ice, or (6) fails to return the service or the ball 
in play, or (c) returns the service or the ball in 
play so that it drops, untouched by the server, on 
or outside any of the lines which bound the court, 
or (d) if the striker-out otherwise loses a stroke, 
as we will find presently when we consider the 
conditions common to both server and striker- 
out, the server wins a stroke, 

In the handling of the racket great dexterity 
may be attained by careful study and practice. 
By experiment you will soon become adept in the 
twist-ball, which forms a feature in this game few 
utilize to a material advantage. The uncertainty 
of its bounces is calculated to outwit the most 
adroit. 

Since, under certain conditions of failure on 
the part of the striker-out, the advantage in count 
of a stroke enures to the server, so, too, the 
striker-out reaps a harvest (a) if the server serves 
two consecutive faults, or (6) if the server fails 
to return the ball in play, or (c) if the server re- 
turns the ball in play so that it drops, untouched 
by the striker-out, on or outside any of the lines 
which bound the court, or (d) if the server loses 
a stroke under conditions common to both server 
and striker-out, in any of which cases the striker- 
out wins a stroke. 

There are conditions under which each player 
loses a stroke, as follows, viz.: (a) if the service- 
ball or ball in play touches the player, or any- 
thing worn or carried by him, except the racket 
in the act of striking ; or (5) if the player strikes 
or touches the service-ball or ball in play with 
the racket more than once; or (c) if in returning 
the service-ball or ball in play the player touches 
the net with any part of the body, or with the 
racket, or with anything that is worn or carried, 
or if the ball touches either of the posts; or (d) if 
the player strikes the ball before it has passed 
the net; or (¢) if the service-ball or ball in play 
drops or falls upon a ball lying in either of the 
players’ courts. So much for the conditions un- 
der which the players, either server or striker-out, 
win or lose a stroke; and now let us see if we 
can find out what are the peculiarities of scoring. 

There are two distinct systems upon which the 
record is made, each of which has its adherents. 
Both should be understood, and the more thor- 
oughly familiarized the player becomes with each, 
the more at ease will he be under whatever cir- 
cumstances of count he may be placed. 

The first plan is as follows: The first stroke won 
counts for the player winning a score of 15; the 
second stroke won by same player counts for that 
player an additional score of 15, making a total 
of 30; the third stroke won counts for him an 
additional 10, making the score 40. Unless there 
is a tie at 40, the fourth stroke won by that player 
entitles him to score game. 

If, however, both players have won three strokes, 
the score is called deuce, and the next stroke won 
by either player is scored advantage for that play- 
er; the term simply means that the 
player has a tie and one stroke advantage. If 
the same player wins the next stroke, he wins the 
game; if he loses the next stroke, the score is 
again called deuce ; and so on until at the score 
of deuce either player wins two consecutive strokes, 
when the game is scored for that player. Six 
games constitute a sef, and the player who first wins 
them wins the set, unless in case both players win 
five games, when the score is called games-all, and 
the next game won by either player is scored ad- 

for that player. Ifthe same player 
wins the next game, he wins the set ; if he loses 
the next game, the score is again called games-all ; 
and so on until at the score of games-all either 
player wins two consecutive games, when he wins 
the set. An exception to this is where an agree- 
ment is entered into not to play advantage sets, 
but to decide the set by one game after arriving 
at the score of In this mode of scoring 
both the server and the striker-out are entitled 
to count, while in the alternative method it is 
different. 

An alternative method of scoring is as follows, 
in which the term hand-in is substituted for server, 
and hand-out for striker-out. In this system the 
hand-in alone is able to score. If he loses a 





stroke, he becomes hand-out, and his opponent 
becomes hand-in, and serves in his turn. Fifteen 
points won constitutes the game. 

If both players have won 14 points, the game 
is set to 8, and the score called love-all. The hand- 
in continues to serve, and the player who first 
scores three points wins the game. 

In the three-handed or four-handed games of 
this mode of scoring, only one partner of that 
side which is hand-in shall serve at the beginning 
of each game. If he or his partner loses a stroke, 
the other side shall be hand-in. During the re- 
mainder of the game, when the first hand-in has 
been put out, his partner shall serve, beginning 
from the court from which the last service was 
not delivered ; and when both partners have been 
put out, then the other side shall be hand-in. 

The hand-in shall deliver the service in ac- 
cordance with the restrictions mentioned for the 
server; and the opponents shall receive the serv- 
ice alternately, each keeping the court which he 
originally occupied. In all subsequent strokes 
the ball may be returned by either partner on 
each side. The privilege of being hand-in two 
or more successive times may be given. 

What has been said of double-handed games 
applies equally well to the three-handed and four- 
handed games, except (a) in the three-handed 
game the single player shall serve in every alter- 
nate game; (6) in the four-handed game the pair 
who have the right to serve in the first game may 
decide which partner shall do so, and the oppos- 
ing pair may decide similarly for the second game. 
The partner of the player who served in the first 
game shall serve in the third, and the partner of 
the player who served in the second game shall 
serve in the fourth, and so on, in the same order, 
in all the subsequent games of a set or series of 
sets; (c) the players shall take the service alter- 
nately throughout each game; no player shall re- 
ceive or return a service delivered to his partner ; 
and the order of service and striking-out, once ar- 
ranged, shall not be altered, nor shall the strikers- 
out change courts to receive the service before 
the end of the set. 

The players change sides at the end of every 
set. When a series of sets is played, the player 
who was server in the last game of one set shall 
be striker-out in the first game of the next. 

Experience at play works so greatly to the ad- 
vantage of a player, various modes of equaliz- 
ing the parties are in vogue where those of much 
less experience become participants. Allowances 
for this purpose are termed odds. 

A bisque is one stroke, which may be claimed 
by the receiver of the odds at any time during a 
set, except (a) a bisque may not be taken after 
the service has been delivered ; (5) the server may 
not take a bisque after a fault, but the striker- 
out may do so. One or more bisques may be 
given in augmentation or diminution of other 
odds. 

Half-fifteen is one stroke given at the begin- 
ning of the second and every subsequent alter- 
nate game of a set. 

Fifteen is one stroke given at the beginning of 
every game of a set. 

Half-thirty is one stroke given at the beginning 
of the first game, two strokes at the beginning 
of the second game, and so on alternately in all 
the subsequent games of a set. 

Thirty is two strokes given at the beginning of 
every game of a set. 

Half-forty is two strokes given at the begin- 
ning of the first game, three strokes at the begin- 
ning of the second, and so on alternately in all 
the subsequent games of a set. 

Forty is three strokes given at the beginning 
of every game of a set. 

lalf - Court.—The players having agreed into 
which court the giver of the odds of half-court 
shall play, the latter loses a stroke if the ball re- 
turned by him drops outside any of the lines which 
bound that court. 

Still another device is to stretch a cord between 
the posts at a height of seven feet, or any other 
agreed height, and the giver of odds shall play 
every ball over the cord or lose a stroke. 

If the game is to be umpired, there should be 
one for each side of the net, who shall call play 
at the beginning of a game, enforce the rules, and 
be sole judge of fair and unfair play, each on his 
respective side of the net. 

It has been usual to discountenance everything 
like a wager in the game of lawn tennis, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be a long time before 
any such practice shall attach to this pastime, at 
least in such measure as to mar it. 

The former side nets or wings were found an 
obstruction, and have accordingly been dispensed 
with in the game as at present arranged. 

The exercise required to enjoy the game should 
not and need not be in any way of an exhausting 
nature, and affords a training in graceful and 
charming movements. If the ground be dry, this 
recreation may be continued far into the winter, 
and will be found quite pleasurable. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ unveiling of the statue of Robert Burns 
took place in Central Park Saturday after- 
noon, October 2, in the presence of a great crowd 
of spectators. The statue is placed opposite 
that of Sir Walter Scott, on the Mall, and is the 
work of the same artist, Sir John Steell. The 
unveiling scene was a brilliant and impressive 
one. The Caledonian and Burns clubs from 
New York, Brooklyn, and other cities stood be- 
fore the statue arrayed in Highland costume, 
with their bonnets, plumes, kilts, and tartans of 
varied colors and designs. And when the flag 
which draped the statue was dropped, and the 
figure of the poet appeared before the eyes of 
his countrymen, bonnets and caps were tossed 
enthusiastically in the air, and amid the cheers 
of the vast crowd was heard the wild shrill mu- 
sic of the bagpipes. The oration, by eee 
William Curtis, was a beautiful and tender trib- 
ute to the memory of Burns. The singing of 
*“ Auld Lang Syne’’ by the audience closed the 


ceremonies of the day. The statue, which is 
less than a hundred feet from the monument of 
Sir Walter Scott, and looking toward it, is of 
colossal size. Itis of beautifully finished bronze, 
resting on a pedestal of highly polished Aber- 
deen granite. It represents the poet seated upon 
the stump of a tree. The right hand holds a 
pen, and at the feet is a scroll, The face of the 
statue is turned slightly upward, and bears an 
expression of intense thought. On the rear face 
of the pedestal, in letters of gold, are the words : 
* Presented to the City of New York by the Ad- 
mirers of Scotia’s Peasant Bard, on the One- 
— Anniversary of his Birth- 
ay.’ 





Reports from Berlin say that a great misfor- 
tune has befallen the celebrated pianist Hans 
von Biilow—that he has experienced an apoplec- 
tic attack, and is threatened with the loss of the 
use of his right hand. 





The new Seventh Regiment Armory was 
thrown open to the inspection of the friends of 
the regiment, by tickets of admission, on Sep- 
tember 30. The great interest felt by its large 
number of friends was shown by the crowds 
that thronged the building all day and evening, 
thousands being unable even to gain admittance. 
The building is now finished, and the Seventh 
Regiment may congratulate itself on havin 
probably the largest, finest, and best-appoin 
Armory in the country. 





The new opera-house in New York—the build- 
ing of which is to be soon commenced—will oc- 
cupy the whole of the block between Forty- 
third and Forty-fourth streets and Vanderbilt 
and Madison avenues, fronting the Grand Cen- 
tral Dépdt. This will be one of the most con- 
venient locations that could be selected, easily 
accessible by various lines of cars and stages. 
The building is to be of pressed brick, with 
terra-cotta trimmings, and thoroughly fire-proof. 
It will seat over three thousand persons. It is 
expected to be finished and ready for use by an- 
ow winter. The architect is J. Cleaveland 

ady. 
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SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ A Pewvorss or Tuvie,” “ A Daveuter or 
Heru,” “ Tue Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puagrton,” “‘ Mac.rop or Darz,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN A GARDEN AT POSILIPPO. 


“_Prends mon cceur, me dit-elle, 
Oui, mais a la chapelle, 
Sois mon petit.... 
—Pilait-il 
Ton petit? 
—Sois mon petit mari!” 





Ir was Calabressa who was gayly humming to 
himself; and it was well that he could amuse 
himself with his chansons and his cigarettes, for 
his friend Edwards was proving anything but an 
attentive companion. The tall, near - sighted, 
blond-faced man from the British Museum was 
far too much engrossed by the scene around him. 
They were walking along the quays at Naples, 
and it so happened that at this moment all the 
picturesque squalor and lazy life of the place 
were lit up by the glare reflected from a wild and 
stormy sunset. The tall, pink-fronted houses; 
the mules and oxen with their brazen. yokes and 
tinkling bells; the fruit-sellers and fish-sellers 
and water-carriers in costumes of many hues; 
the mendicant friars with their cloak and hood 
of russet-brown;-the priests black and clean- 
shaven; the groups of women, swarthy of face, 
with head-dresses of red or yellow, clustered round 
the stalls; the children, in rags of brown and 
scarlet and olive green lying about the pavement 
as if artists had posed them there—all these 
formed a picture which was almost bewildering 
in its richness of color, and was no doubt ren- 
dered all the more brilliant because of the pow- 
erful contrast with the dark and driven sea. For 
the waters out there were racing in before a stiff 
breeze, and springing high on the fortresses and 
rocks; and the clouds overhead were seething 
and twisting, with many a sudden flash of or- 
ange; and then, far away beyond all this color 
and motion and change, rose the vast and gloomy 
bulk of Vesuvius, overshadowed and thunderous, 
as if the mountain were charged with a coming 
storm. 

Calabressa grew impatient, despite his care- 
less song. 

“*__Me seras tu fidéle.... 
—Comme une tourterelle, 


—Eh bien, ¢& va.... 
a va! 
—Ca me va! 
—Comme ga, ¢d me va!’ 
—Diable, Monsieur Edouarts! You are very 
silent. You do not know where we are going, 
rhaps ?” 

Edwards started, as if he were waking from a 
reverie. 

“ Oh yes, Signor Calabressa,” said he, “Iam not 
likely to forget that. Perhaps I think more seri- 
ously aboutit than you, Toyouitisnothing. But 
I can not forget, you see, that you and I are prac- 
tically conniving at a murder.” 

“Hush! hush! my dear friend,” said Calabres- 
sa, glancing round. “ Be discreet! And whata 
foolish phrase,too! You? You whose business 
is merely to translate; to preach; to educate a 
poor devil of a Russian. What have you to do 
with it? And to speak of murder! Bah! You 
do not understand the difference, then, between 
killing a man as an act of private anger and re- 
venge, and executing a man for crimes against 
society? My good friend Edouarts, you have lived 
all your life among books, but you have not learn- 
ed any logic—no !” 

Edwards was not inclined to go into any abstract 
argument. 

“T will do what I have been appointed to do,” 
he said, curtly. “But that can not prevent my 
wishing that it had not to be done at all.” 








“And who knows?” said Calabressa, lightly. 
“Perhaps if you are so fearful about your small 
share—your very little share—it is no more than 
that of the garcon who helps one on with his coat 
—is he accessory, too, if a rogue has to be pun- 
ished ?—is he responsible for the sentence, also, 
if he brushes the boots of the judge?—or the 
servant of the court, who sweeps out the room, is 
he guilty if there is a miscarriage of justice ? No, 
no; my dear friend Edouarts, do not alarm your- 
self. Then, I was saying, perhaps it may not be 
necessary, after all. You perceived, my friend, 
that when the proposal of his eminence the Cardi- 
nal was mentioned, the Secretary Granaglia smiled, 
and I, thoughtless, laughed. You perceived it, 
did you not?” 

By this time they were in the Chiaja, beyond 
the Villa Reale, and there were fewer people 
about. Calabressa stopped, and confronted his 
companion. For the purposes of greater empha- 
sis he rested his right elbow in the palm of his 
left hand, while his forefinger was at the point of 
his nose. 

“What?” said he, in this striking attitude, 
“what if we were both fools—hé? The Secre- 
tary Granaglia and myself—what if we were both 
fools ?” 

Calabressa abandoned his pose, linked his arm 
within that of his companion, and walked on 
with him. 

“Come, I will implant something in your mind. 
I will throw out a fancy; it may take root and 
flourish: if not, who is the worse? Now, if the 
Council were really to entertain that proposal of 
Zaccatelli?” 

He regarded his friend Edwards. 

“You observed, I say, that-Granaglia smiled: 
to him it was ludicrous. I laughed: to me it was 
farcical—the chatter of a bavard. The Pope be- 
come the patron of a secret society! The priests 
become our friends and allies! Very well, my 
friend; but listen. The little minds see what is 
absurd; the great minds are serious. Granaglia 
is a little devil of courage; but he is narrow; he 
is practical; he has no imagination. I? What 
am I?—careless, useless, also a bavard, if you 
will. But it occurred to me, after all, when I 
began to think, what a great man, a great mind, 
might say to this proposal. Take a man like 
Lind: see what he could make of it! ‘Do not 
laugh at it any more, Calabressa,’ said I to my- 
self, ‘until you hear the opinion of wiser men 
than yourself.’ ” 

He gripped Edwards’s arm tight. 

“Listen. To become the allies of the priests 
it is not necessary to believe everything the priests 
say. On the other hand, they need not approve 
all that we are doing, if only they withdraw their 
opposition. Do you perceive the possibility now ? 
Do you think of the force of that combination ? 
The multitudes of the Catholics encoura to 
join!—the Vatican the friend and ally of the 
Counci or THE Seven Srars !” 

He spoke the last words in a low voice, but he 
wore a proud look. 

“ And if this proposal were entertained,” said 
Edwards, meditatively, “of course they would 
abandon this other business ?” 

good friend,” said Calabressa, confiden- 
tially, “I know that Lind, who sees things with a 
large vision, is against it. He consents—as you 
consent to do your little outside part—against his 
own opinion. More; if he had been on the Coun- 
cil, the decree would never have been granted, 
though De Bedros and a dozen of his daughters 
had demanded it. ‘Calabressa,’ he said to me, 
‘it will do great mischief in England, if it is known 
that we are connected with it.’ Well, you see, all 
this would be avoided if they closed with the Car- 
dinal’s offer.” 

““You are sanguine, Signor Calabressa,” said 
the other. 

“ Besides, the thirty thousand lire,” said Cala- 
bressa, eagerly. “Do you know what that is? 
Ah, you English have always too much money.” 

“ No doubt,” said Edwards, withasmile. “We 
are all up to the neck in gold.” 

“Thirty thousand lire a year, and the favor of 
the Vatican ; what fools Granaglia and I were to 
laugh! But perhaps we will find that the Coun- 
cil were wiser.” 

They had now got out to Posilippo; and the 
stormy sunset had waned, leaving the sky over- 
clouded and dusk. Calabressa, having first look- 
ed up and down the read, stopped by the side of 
a high wall, over which projected a number of 
the broken, gray-green, spiny leaves of the cactus 
—a hedge at the foot of the terrace above. 

“ Peste!” said he. “ How the devil is one to 
find it out in the dark 2” 

“ Find what out ?” 

“My good friend,” said he, in a whisper, “ you 
are not able by chance to see a bit of thread—a 
bit of red thread—tied round one of those big 
leaves ?” 

Edwards glanced up. 

“Not I.” 

“ Ah, well, we must run the risk. Perhaps by 
accident there may be a meeting.” 

They walked on for some time, Calabressa be- 
coming more and more watchful. They paused 
to let a man driving a wagon and a pair of oxen 
go by, and then Calabressa, enjoining his com- 
panion to remain where he was, went on alone. 

The changing sky had opened somewhat over- 
head, and there was a wan twilight shining through 
the parted clouds. Edwards, looking after Cala- 
bressa, could have fancied that the dark figure 
had disappeared like a ghost; but the old albino 
had merely crossed the road, opened the one half 
of a huge gate, and entered a garden. 

It was precisely like the gardens of the other 
villas along the highway—cut in terraces along 
the steep side of the hill, with winding pathways, 
and marble lions here and there, and little groves 
of orange and olive and fig trees; while on one 
side the sheer descent was guarded by an enor- 
mous cactus hedge. The ground was very un- 
equal; on one small plateau a fountain was play- 
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ing—the trickling of the water the only sound 
audible in the silence. 

Calabressa took out his pocket-book and tore 
a leaf from it. 

“The devil!” he muttered to himself. 
is one to write in the dark ?” 

But he managed to scrawl the word “ Barsan- 
ti”; then he wrapped the paper round a small 
pebble, and approached the fountain. By put- 

one foot on the edge of the stone basin be- 
neath, he could reach over to the curved top, and 
there he managed to drop the missive into some 
aperture concealed under the lip. He stepped 
back, dried his hand with his handkerchief, and 
then went down one of the pathways to a lower 
level of the garden. 

Here he easily found the entrance to an ordi- 
nary sort of grotto—a narrow cave winding in- 
ward, and ending in a piece of fancy rock-work 
down which the water was heard to trickle. But 
he did not go to the end. He stopped about half 
way and listened. There was no sound whatev- 
er in the dark, except the plash of the tiny wa- 
ter-fall. 

Then there was a heavy grating noise, and in 
the black wall before him appeared a vertical line 
of orange light. This sudden gleam was so be- 
wildering to the eyes that Calabressa could not 
see who it was that came out to him; he only 
knew that the stranger waited for him to pass on 
into the outer air. 

“Tt is cooler here. To your business, friend 
Calabressa.” 

The moment Calabressa recognized this tall, 
military-looking man, with the closely cropped 
bullet-head, and long, silver-white mustache, he 
whipped off his cap, and said, anxiously : 

“ A thousand pardons, Excellency! a thousand 
pardons! Do I interrupt? May not I see Fos- 
sati ?” 

“Tt is unnecessary. There is much business 
to-night. One must breathe the air sometimes.” 

Calabressa for once had completely lost his 
sang-froid. He could not speak for stammering. 

“T assure you, your Excellency, it is death to 
me to think that I interrupt you.” 

bes ca Sey did you come, then, my friend? To 
the point.” 

. Faceatelli.” the other managed to get out. 

“Well?” 

“There was a proposal. Some days ago I saw 
Granaglia.” 

“Well?” 

“Pardon me, Excellency. If I had known, not 
for worlds would I have called you—” 

“Come, come, my Calabressa,” said the other, 
good-naturedly. “No more apologies. What is 
it you have to say? The proposal made by the 
Cardinal? Yes; we know about that.” 

“ And it has not been accepted? The decree 
Temains ?” 

“You waste your breath, my friend. The de- 
cree remains, certainly. We are not children; 
we do not play. What more, my Calabressa ?” 

But Calabressa had to collect his thoughts. 
Then he said, slowly : 

“Tt occurred to me when I was in England— 
there was a poor devil there who would have 
thrown away his life in a useless act of revenge 
—well—” 

“Well, you brought him over here,” said the 
other, interrupting him. ‘“ Your object? Ah, 
Lind and you being old comrades; and Lind ap- 
pearing to you to be in a difficulty? But did 
Lind approve ?” 

‘“Not quite,” said Calabressa, still hesitating. 
“He allowed us to try. He was doubtful him- 
self.” 

“T should have thought so,” said the other, 
ironically. ‘No, good Calabressa, we can not 
accept the services of a maniac. The night has 
got dark; I can not see whether you are sur- 
prised. How do we know? The man Kirski 
has been twice examined—once in Venice, once 
this morning, when you went down to the Luisa ; 
the reports the same. What? To have a ma- 
niac blundering about the gates ; attracting every 
one’s notice by his gibberish ; then he is arrested 
with a pistol or a knife in his hand; he talks 
nonsense about some Madonna; he is frightened 
into a confession; and we become the laughing- 
stock of Europe! Impossible—impossible, my 
Calabressa: where were your wits? No wonder 
Lind was doubtful—” 

“The man is capable of being taught,” said 
Calabressa, humbly. 

“We need not waste more breath, my friend. 
To-night Lind will be reminded why it was neces- 
sary that the execution of this decree was intrust- 
ed to the English section: he must not send any 
Russian madman to compromise us.” 

“Then I must take him back, your Excellen- 

9” 

“No; send him back—with the English scholar. 
You will remain in Naples, Calabressa. There is 
something stirring that will interest you.” 

“T am at your service, Excellency.” 

“ Good-night, dear friend.” 

The figure beside him had disappeared almost 
before he had time to return the salutation, and 
he was left to find his way down to the gate—tak- 
ing care not to run unawares on one of the long 
cactus spines. He discovered Edwards precisely 
where he had left him. 

“Ah, Monsieur Edouarts, now you may clap 
your hands—now you may shout an English ‘ Hur- 
rah! For you at all events there is good news.” 

“ That project has been abandoned, then ?” said 
Edwards, eagerly. 

“No, no, no,” said Calabressa, loftily, as if he 
had never entertained such a possibility. ‘Do you 
think the Council is to be played with, is to be 
bribed by so many and so many lire? No, no. 
Its decree is inviolable.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“Well, then, some stupidities of our Russian 
friend have saved you ; they know everything, these 
wonderful people ; they say, ‘No; we will not trust 
theaffairtoa madman.’ Doyouperceive? What 


“ How 





you have to do now is to take Kirski back to Eng- 
land.” 

“ And I am not wanted any longer?” said the 
other, with the same eagerness. 

«] presume not. Iam. I remain in Naples. 
For you, you are free. Away to England! I give 
you my blessing ; and to-night—to-night you will 
give me a bottle of wine.” 

But presently he added, as they still walked on: 

“Friend Edouarts, do you think I should be 
humiliated because my little plan has been re- 
fused? No. It was born of idleness. My free- 
dom was new to me; over in England I had noth- 
ing to do. And when Lind objected, I talked 
him over. este, if those fellows of the Society 
had not got at the Russian, all might have been 
well.” 

“You will forgive my pointing out,” said Ed- 
wards, in quite a facetious way, “ that all would 
not have been so well with me for one. I am 
very glad to be able to wash my hands of it. 
You shall have not only one but two bottles of 
wine with supper, if you please.” 

“Well, friend Edouarts, I bring you the good 
news, but I am not the author of it. No; I must 
confess. I would rather have had my plan carried 
out. But what matters? One does one’s best 
from time to time—the hours go by—at the end 
comes sleep, and no one can torment you more.” 

They walked on for a time in silence. And 
now before them lay the wonderful sight of Na- 
ples ablaze with a dusky yellow radiance in the 
dark ; and far away beyond the most distant gol- 
den points, high up in the black deeps of the sky, 
the constant, motionless, crimson glow of Vesu- 
vius told them where the peaks of the mount- 
ain, themselves unseen, towered above the sea. 

By-and-by they plunged into the great mur- 
muring city. 

“You are going back to England, Monsieur 
Edouarts. You will take Kirski to Mr. Brand ; 
he will be re-instated in his work ; Englishmen 
do not forget their promises. Then I have an- 
other little commission for you.” 

He went into one of the small jewellers’ shops, 
and, after a great deal of haggling—for his purse 
was not heavy, and he knew the ways of his 
countrymen—he bought a necklace of pink coral. 
It was carefully wrapped in wool and put into a 
box. Then they went outside again. 

“You will give this little present, my good 
friend Edouarts, you will take it, with my compli- 
ments, to my beautiful, noble child Natalie; and 
you will tell her that it did not cost much, but it 
is only a message—to show that Calabressa still 
thinks of her, and loves her, always.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Stand with Toilette Baskets. 
See illustration on page 693. 

Tuts stand is made of white varnished bamboo and 
fit cane, and is furnished with two baskets. The 

eight of the stand, including the baskets, is thirty- 
two inches. The baskets are made of white varnished 
cane rods, and are lined with blue satin, which is tufted 
over eee, Blue silk cord covers the seam made 
in the lining. The upper basket, which is 
with a lid, has blue satin pockets on the in- 
ye On the outside of the basket are fastened ny 

f gilt cane, which are o) with f 

bine silk cord. Tassels of blue silk tied with wold 
thread finish the cord. 


Music Stand. 
See illustration on page 693. 


Tuts stand is composed of brown polished cane rods. 
The upper part, which is desi to hold music, is 
inlaid in front with an oval piece of wood, trimmed 
with appliqué embroidery. This is executed on a foun- 
dation of brown satin with silk of various colors in 
tent and chain stitch, and in point Russe, 
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EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. MARRABLES TELLS A LIE. 


Hap Mr. Marrables been the mouth-piece of 
the Delphic oracle, he could not have prophesied 
more correctly. “TI will invite him with plea- 
sure,” he said; “ but he will not come.” 

He did invite “him,” and in these terms: 


“Stneieton, May 2, 18—. 

“Dear Sirs,—We have received your favor of 
the 29th inst., and have communicated with our 
client in reference to the claim made by you on 
behalf of a gentleman whom you state to be his 
brother. It appears to us that if your client is 
really the person he represents himself to be, his 
identity can be established beyond the possibility 
of doubt at a personal interview with ours ; and 
if so, all arrangements for the future are matters 
for discussion, not between the legal advisers of 
the parties, but between the brothers themselves. 
We have, therefore, to invite you to make an ap- 
pointment for a personal meeting of the parties 
concerned. The gentleman under whose instruc- 
tions you are acting will thus have every facility 
to establish his identity. It will perhaps be con- 
venient to arrange this meeting at our office on 
an early day next week. 

“We are, dear sirs, 
“Yours truly, 
“ MarraBies & Bake. 
“To Messrs. Fawcett, Clarke, & Fawcett.” 


To which courteous invitation Messrs. Fawcett, 
Clarke, & Fawcett, after two days’ delay, return- 
ed the following reply : 

“Stneteton, May 5, 18—. 

“Dear Sirs,—We duly received yours of the 
2d inst., which we have laid before our client. 
We regret that you should deem it necessary to 
propose a personal interview, as we can not but 





feel that it is unnecessary, and would be painful. 
Our client and his brother have been so long 
parted, and such great domestic changes have 
occurred during that time, that our client feels it 
would be better the meeting should not take place. 
We shall, however, be happy ourselves to meet 
you, and, if you think fit, your client, whenever 
you please ; and we are satisfied we can place 
documentary evidence of identity before you 
which will remove any doubt from the mind of 
yourselves or your client. Having regard, how- 
ever, to the fact that our client prefers not to re- 
sume his rank and position, but to leave England 
as soon as possible, we think it desirable that he 
should retain his incognito, and that the transac- 
tion should take place with the strictest regard 
to privacy. We need hardly add that our client 
has not the least wish to have recourse to a pub- 
lic court of law, but, if his very moderate re- 
quirements are provided for in the manner we 
propose, would prefer to leave his brother’s pres- 
ent position wholly undisturbed. We shall there- 
fore be happy to attend at your office on Tuesday 
next, at twelve o’clock. 
“We are, dear sirs, yours truly, 
“ Fawcett, Crarke, & Fawcerr. 
“To Mesers. Marrables & Blake.” 


Then Mr. Marrables himself wrote to Lancelot, 
advising that for the present, at all events, Faw- 
cett & Clarke’s proposal should be entertained. 

“We can but investigate their so-called ‘ doc- 
umentary evidence,’”’ he said, “and thence take 
whatsoever new departure may seem expedient. 
In the mean while I may tell you that we believe 
we have found a clew to the whereabouts of this 
mysterious claimant, whom I have more than once 
been tempted to regard as a purely mythical per- 
sonage. The Fawcetts have a client in Maccles- 
field with whom they are in daily communication. 
Frank Fawcett has been over there repeatedly with- 
in the last fortnight or three weeks, frequently 
running up by the morning express and returning 
the same night. We sent one of our junior clerks 
to Macclesfield last evening to find out what he 
couldin the town. He is a sharp fellow, and will 
not, I think, come back empty-handed.” 

The next day Mr. Marrables wrote again : 


“Stneieron, May 7, 18—. 
“My pear Lorp Brackensury,—The mysteri- 
ous client at Macclesfield is a Mr. Compton. He 
is staying at the York Hotel; and, in so far as 
our clerk could learn, seems to be spending his 
money pretty freely. He is described as tall, 
light-complexioned, and about forty-five or forty- 
seven years of age. I mean to see this gentleman 
with my own eyes before many days are over. 
In the mean while I look for the pleasure of re- 
ceiving you here to-morrow. 
“ Believe me, my dear lord, yours faithfully, 
“Epwarp MarRaBLes. 
“To Lord Brackenbury.” 


Having dispatched his note to Lancelot Brack- 
enbury, Mr. Marrables went home behind the 
gravest of cobs, driven by the steadiest of elder- 
ly grooms (for the days of high-stepping grays 
and frisky Rorys were long since over), and sat 
down to his bachelor dinner with a somewhat bet- 
ter appetite than usual. 

Now it was Mr. Marrables’s invariable custom 
to read for two hours after dinner; and, because 
light reading was good for digestion, he always 
took a novel with his coffee. He was, in fact, an 
inveterate novel-reader, and generally had a big 
box of fiction either just arrived from or just de- 
parting to Mudie’s. Therefore, when he was com- 
fortably settled in his easy-chair, with slippered 
feet and placid mind, and the light of a shaded 
lamp directed full upon the first page of a certain 
third volume, Mr. Marrables might well be ex- 
cused for looking up somewhat impatiently, and 
answering somewhat irritably, when interrupted 
with, 

“If you please, sir, there’s a gentleman wants 
to speak to you.” 

“Confound you, Davis! You know I never 
see any one at this hour. Tell him to go to the 
office at Singleton any day before five. Mr. Blake 
will attend to him.” 

“T have told him so, sir,” replied Davis, who 
was as grave as an undertaker, and had lived with 
Mr. Marrables for fifty years. 

“ And he’s not gone ?” 

“No, sir; he says his business is very particu- 
lar, and he must see you.” 

“Tell him to go to the devil!” 

“T have told him so, sir.” 

“The deuce you have!” : 

“Not in those words quackealy, sir, but equiva- 
lent.” 

Mr. Marrables laughed. 

“Well, go back to him, Davis, and tell him, 
with my compliments, that I have little or noth- 
ing to do now with the business of the firm; but 
that my partner, Mr. Blake, will attend to him 
with pleasure. Say it civilly, mind.” 

“Yes, sir; but he won’t take No for an answer.” 

“ At all events, don’t bring me another mes- 
sage.” 

Davis vanished, but re-appeared immediately. 

“If you please, sir, the gentleman says he is a 
very old friend, and that he knows you will be 
glad to see him.” 

“ What's his name ?” 

“Won't give it, sir.” 

“Did you ask him for his card ?” 

“ Won’t give it, sir.” 

Mr. Marrables hesitated: He felt decidedly 
cross, and yet he could not help also feeling cu- 
rious. 

“Tell him to come up, and be hanged to him !” 
he said, his curiosity getting the better of his 
crossness. 

The door opened, and he came in—a tall, pow- 
erful, light-bearded man, in an overcoat and a felt 
hat. He took off his hat as he crossed the thresh- 
old, walked to the middle of the room, lifted the 
shade off the lamp, and said, 





“Mr. Marrables, do you know me?” 

The color fled from Mr. Marrables’s rosy face, 
He stared at the stranger, and said nothing. 

“Mr. Marrables,” his visitor repeated, “ do you 
know me ?” 

Then Mr. Marrables, for the first time in his 
life, told alie. He said: 

“No, 


“ Your looks say ‘ Yes,’ my old friend. 
does your tongue say ‘ No’ ? 

Again Mr. Marrables was silent. 

“Look once more. Have seventeen years so 


Why 


changed me? Is it possible that you don’t even 
recognize my voice? I am Cuthbert Bracken- 
bury.” 


Mr. Marrables, trembling from head to foot, 
dropped into his easy-chair. 

“J—I presume,” he said, trying to speak 
with cold composure—‘“I presume I have the 
honor of speaking to Mr. Compton—from Mac- 
clesfield.” 

“Compton from Macclesfield? What do you 
mean? I tell you I am Cuthbert Brackenbury ! 
What is this about my brother and the property? 
I saw it only four days ago in the Fanfulla, The 
Italian papers are full of it. I had but just come 
ashore at Trieste, and in the first café I entered, 
there I read it. I started for England next morn- 
ing, and here I am. Is it true? Is his title 
disputed? And on what grounds? And by 
whom ?” 

“Ts it not—you—who dispute it ?”’ stammered 
Mr. Marrables. 

“I? Are you mad? The Fanfulla speaks of 
a pretender to the title; is there any such pre- 
tender? If so, he is an impostor, and I am here 
to unmask him.” 

Mr. Marrables almost gasped for breath ; then, 
half laughing, half crying, he stretched out both 
his hands, and said: 

“Cuthbert, my dear boy, forgive me! I recog- 
nized you the moment you came into the room. 
God bless you !” 

Then, for some minutes, their talk was all 
broken exclamations, half-finished sentences, 
eager questions, and rapid answers. 

“And you thought I was dead? Every one 
thought so, did they not? And Lancelot?” 

“ Lancelot did not believe it for years—I doubt, 
in fact, if he ever really believed it, though he 
yielded at last to necessity and took the title. 
After that, he fancied he saw you—” 

“Saw me?” 

“ Ay, about twelve years ago, in South Italy. 
First at the house where you lived as boys.” 

“Ah!” 

“Next, during the great erupticn of Vesuvius, 
coming out of some burning house at—I forget 
the name of the place—” 

“San Lorenzo. Yes, I was there with some 
of my crew. It was at a farm-house belonging 
to my wife’s relations, and we were saving what 
we could.” 

“You are married, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And in the navy ?” 

“T am a ship-owner, and the captain of a mer- 
chant vessel—rich for my station in life—active 
—happy. Enough of me. Tell me about Lan- 
celot.” 

“Yzur brother is also married,” said Mr. Mar- 
rables, with some embarrassment. 

“T know it. He is married to Winifred. I 
saw it in the papers. I thought they would have 
married sooner. They waited four years.” 

“Oh! then you expected—” 

“T knew he loved her, of course; and I knew 
she loved him.” 

“And that was why—” 

“Why I went away? Well, it was one of my 
strongest motives ; but not the onlyone. I hated 
my life in England. I was sick of society, and 
of the dismal round of visiting, dining, shooting, 
listening to speeches, and yawning in club win- 
dows. I could not breathe here. I pined for 
liberty. And when I had made sure that liberty 
for myself meant happiness to the two people 
who were dearest to me in the world... .Well, I 
cut the Gordian knot, and took my fate in my 
own hands. But tell me about Lanceijot. Is he 
well? Is he happy? Have they children?” 

To which Mr. Marrables replied that they were 
the happiest pair he had ever known—out of a 
novel; and that they were the parents of three 
splendid boys, the eldest of whom was named 
Cuthbert, after his lost uncle. 

“ And he is like you too,” added the little law- 
yer. “He is the only fair one; the others are 
both dark, like their father.” 

“God bless him—and them! My namesake, 
too! Ilong to see him,” said Lord Brackenbury, 
with emotion. 

Mr. Marrables looked at him. 


“And you?” he said, anxiously. “Have you 
also a family ?” 
“One little daughter—very delicate. That is 


my only earthly trouble. His children are 


healthy ?” 

“ As young savages.” 

“He still paints ?” 

“He not only paints, and paints well, but his 
pictures sell for good prices ; which, I take it, is 
a sound test of merit. He has two in this year’s 
Salon.” 

“One of those must be mine, if both are not 
sold already. And now, what about these ru- 
mors in the papers ?” 

“One question first, to satisfy an old man’s 
curiosity,” said Mr. Marrables. “How did you 
manage to disappear that night after you got out 
of the carriage ?” 

Lord Brackenbury smiled. 

“Very easily,” he said; so easily that he only 
wondered why no one had hit upon the truth. 
Mr. Marrables would remember that he staid 
several weeks in Genoa. Well, while in Genoa, 
instead of hiring a yacht, he bought a boat—a 
rickety old skiff, which he could sail or row as he 
pleased. He used to be out for hours on the wa- 
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ter daily; sometimes with a boy to steer, some- | 


times alone. Oftenest alone. In this boat he 
explored the coast between Genoa and La Spezia, 
and having discovered a little creek in a lonely 
spot under the cliffs, about a mile and a half 
north of La Spezia, he decided to make that his 
point of departure. To stock the boat with food 
and fresh-water, some sand for ballast, and a 
change of clothing such as a rough seaman might 
wear, was easy enough. Not quite so easy was it 
to get the boat off, to leave it hidden and ready 
in that little creek, to find his own way up the 


tion till he reached the post-road and overtook | ran before the breeze half way back to Genoa. 


the diligence, by which he returned late that 
| same night to Genga. 


This done, the rest was 
all plain sailing 


He alighted from the yellow caléche at pre- | 


cisely the nearest spot to the point for which he 
was bound; and long enough before those at the 


| Croce di Malta set out to look for him he was 
| sheltering in his boat under a tarpaulin, waiting 
| only for the violence of the storm to subside that 
| he might put out to sea. 
| wind fell and the sky cleared, he chan; 
cliffs and through the woods, avoiding observa. | 


When by-and-by the 


clothes, pushed his boat off, set his little sail, and 


d his | 


Happily the wind veered round to the north 
about dawn of day; and then, keeping well out 
to sea, and with no other aid than a map and a 
pocket compass, he made direct for the little is}- 
and of Gorgona, which lies about twenty miles to 
the 8.W. of Leghorn, and rather more than forty 
from La Spezia. Here, with some tacking and 
difficulty (having sunk his own clothing in a bag 
weighted with sand), he landed safe and sound, 
after two nights and two days in an open boat. 
Passing as a Genoese fisherman, he then remain- 


| ed at Gorgona till the end of July, taking em- 


ployment in the anchovy fishing, and earning his 
weekly wage like any other of the “chance 
hands” who run across from the mainland at 
that season. Thence, having sold his boat, he 
went on to Corsica and Sardinia; and by-and-by 
crossed from Cagliari to Corfu, and from Corfu 
to Brindisi. 

All this he did in pursuance of a fixed plan— 
that plan being to purchase a merchant vessel, 
and take up, for good and all, with the life of an 
ocean trader. 

“ And have you no home on terra firma ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Marrables, when so much was told. 
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WAITING.—[Sgz Porm on Pacr 690.] 


But Lord Brackenbury, instead of replying to | pers are genuine, how did he come by them? 
this question, went back to the subject of his first | Where were all those letters and bills, where 


inquiries. 

Then Mr. Marrables stated all he knew, and 
showed him copies of the correspondence be- 
tween himself and the firm of Fawcett & Clarke. 

“ And there is really a claimant ?” 

“So it seems—the man calling himself Comp- 
ton, and putting up in Macclesfield. Now if he 
has actually placed in Fawcett & Clarke’s hands 
the papers named in their letter, and if those pa- 


| 
| 


were those inventories of the diamonds, when you 
left your travelling carriage ?” 

“Tn my black bag, on the floor, beside where I 
was sitting.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“ As sure as that I am here. 
on purpose.” 

* And you took nothing with you ?” 

“Nothing but the diamonds and money in my 


I left them there 


belt, and two small miniatures—Lancelot’s and | 


my mother’s.” 
“Can you remember whether there were any 


other letters in the bag besides your brother’s | 


and Lady—I mean Miss Savage’s ?” 

“Yes, there were some from Mellor. Dead ? 
Poor fellow! I am sorry to hear that. One from 
Sir Reginald Barker, about the sale of a carriage- 
horse ; one, if not two, from yourselves—Marra- 
bles & Blake; and all my hotel bills, from the 
time of leaving England. I shall remember 


| Carri 


more, I dare say, when I have 
about it.” 


time to think 

“These things must have been stolen from 
your bag between the time of your leaving the 
iage and the arrival of your brother at La 
Spezia.” 

Lord Brackenbury considered for a moment; 
then, with his gravely ironical smile, he said : 

“T know now who the gentleman is, 
man Prouting.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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See illustration on page 704. 
PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET. 
A Gallery of Awful Nulsances. 


No. 7.—THE DAWG FIEND. 
LIKE dogs, but I like them in their place, 
and the place for dogs is not my second- 
floor sitting-room at Mrs, Cootootle’s. And if my 
word is not good enough, ask Cootootle what she 
thinks. 

And yet that fellow Bob Snarley will persist in 
bringing his brutes with him when he pays me a 
visit—brutes of all kinds, long-haired and short- 
legged, smooth-skinned and long-legged; things 
you can’t make out which is the head or tail of 
till the right end barks ; monsters like half a 
camel, that take things off the mantel-piece ; and 
vermin the size of rats, but that squeal like pigs 
if you happen accidentally to stand on them. 

Bob is big enough nuisance by himself, but 
when from the threshold of your humble home 
he breaks in upon you with two canine compan- 
ions and a huge foul-smelling pipe, as per illus- 
tration, you feel that it is getting to be almost 
too much. 

Why do I permit it? you ask. Well, I'll tell 
you. Bob is my ward. I am Bob’s guardian, 
and there are reasons why it is not wholly im- 
politic to keep in with Bob while Bob himself 
keeps within bounds. 

Strange are the impatience and impetuosity of 
the young. In six short months Bob will be his 
own master, and the owner of wealth, but in the 
mean while he is possessed with frenzied longings 
for ready cash, which the very liberal allowance 
accorded him wholly fails to satisfy. I suspect 
Bob of kite-flying, of doing bills, and parting with 
10 U’s to Jack and Bill and Harry. 

Only the day before yesterday he called on me 
(he only had one bull-dog with him at the time), 
and said, “ I’m hard up.” 

“Hard up ?” I repeated, coldly. 

“Hard up,” he said; “ H-A-R-D, hard, U-P, 
up—hard up. Ain’t you ?” 

“Do you mean to say, Robert, that you are 
short of money ?” 

“Look here, guardian,” said he, “if you do 
that again, I'll set the bull on you.” Then, after 
a pause, he added: “I want fifty dollars for a 
fortnight—till I get my paltry stipend, you know. 
And I must have it—so there!” 

“Robert,” said I, “if I had the money, you 
know I should only be—” 

Here he thumped me on the back—a beastly 
way he has. 

“Will you leave off fooling or not?” said he. 
“You know very well I didn’t expect you had. 
I've got a man who will do double the amount, but 
he wants another name. Not that your name is 
good for much—” 

“ Robert,” said I, “your remark is uncall—” 

“ for much,” he continued ; “ but it isa name, 
and so I should feel obliged if you will stick it 
to this bit of paper—” 

“ Really,” said I. 

“and if you want a trifle yourself,” he went 
on, “I dare say it can be managed.” 

“Robert,” I said, “by a curious coincidence, 
just at this very moment I also happen to require 
the sum of fifty dollars, but, at the same time, I 
can not help observing, as your guardian, that, as 
a practice, this—’” 

Here he spread the bill form out before me, 
already filled up for a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, 

“You can be the drawer,” said he. “ Look alive. 
That’s it. And now I'll go and get the cash.” 

I do not doubt Bob, but as a messenger I have 
before this found him inclined to be rather 
lengthy. . “Shall I not accompany you ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I'll leave Bull here with 
you, if you don’t mind. Mind Bull, will you? 
Bull, mind him.” And he stalked out of the 
room, whilst I sat speechless in my chair. 

“ Upon my word !” cried I, starting to my feet 
as the street door slammed. But as I did so the 
brute of a bull-dog gave a menacing growl, and 
showed his gleaming fangs. 

“Good dog,” said I, “good Boxer.” But still 
the brute maintained his threatening look. Gen- 
tly I advanced my hand toward the bell-pull, but 
as I did so I fancied I saw him gathering himself 
together to make a spring, and, overcome by ter- 
ror, I sank back in my chair. 

Between two that afternoon and ten that even- 
ing I sat in that same place. When ten o’clock 
struck, the room door opened. 

“ Guardy,” called Bob, “I’m awfully late, ain’t 
I? The fellow was out—” 

4 “Don’t name it,” said I; “only call off your 
og.” 

“Lord bless me!” said Bob, “I quite forgot.” 

“T thought you had,” said L. 

You see, I was very moderate. I wanted to 
settle about the bill before I went into the mat- 
ter further. Would you believe it, after all Bob 
only doled me out twenty-five dollars as my share 
of the plunder! 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT’. 


R. J. R.—Certainly a lady should wear full dress 
when giving a fuli~iress entertainment. 

K. M. C.—It is contrary to our custom to give ad- 
dresses. Thanks for your appreciation. 

Mrs. G. E. H.—The bride returns the visits paid at 
the wedding reception. 

Mes. G. M. J.—Boys of seventeen months wear white 
piqué or muslin Gresses with warm white or colored 
walking coata. 

Lov B.—We are informed by the president of the 
National Archery Association that the most useful 
and practical work on archery is Ford’s, republished 
here by Mr. Dean V. R. Manly, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Emum...—There is no royal road to learning, and you 
cau only acquire a knowledge of music by earnest 
study under a good teacher. We know nothing what- 
ever of the method you mention. 

J. K. W.~—You can doubtless learn some kinds of 
embroidery from a book if you are ingenious with 








your needle. We can not tell you the author’s name, 
and do not answer questions concerning pronunciation 
in this column. 

Wat.-F.tower.—Directions for pressing autumn 
leaves were given in a late number of the Bazar, and 
can not be repeated here. We do not give addresses 
in this column. 

Daisy anv Dot.—At a quiet morning wedding, where 
the bride wears a dark garnet travelling suit, the bride- 
maid may wear a similar dress. The letters “ P. P. C.” 
are written at the lower left-hand corner of the visit- 
ing-card left on paying a farewell call. 

Mienon.—Buy some dark brocaded wool, and drape 
it around the princesse dress as an over-skirt. Get 
plaid wool with plum-colored ground, and use it as 
wide borders on your other dress. The style of it 
need not be changed. 

Cntoaco Rzaper.—Make a plain black cashmere 
with fall round skirt and round waist by the pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIII. Then drape a 
short apron on the front and sides, and wear with a 
wide belt and sash ends of black Surah, The Habit 
Cloth Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
XIII, will be a handsome design for goods like your 
sample. 

Country Gret.—If yon are already married you 
should not use your maiden name in writing to ac- 
knowledge a wedding present. Soup is the first course 
of a dinner, and fish the next. Order the first course, 
and while eating it order what you will take next. 

Cc. T. M.—Combine satin with plush for a stylish 
walking suit, or else use camel’s-hair with plush. The 
basque is entirely of plush, and the draped short skirt 
of camel's-hair or satin. Read description of such 
suits in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL, in the New York 
Fashions. 

Exsiz De Verr.—Your brocade is not stylish, but can 
be used now perhaps better than at any time in many 
years. Have it for a draped skirt, and get a brown 
plush basque. 

Hasrx.—Read replies just given “ C. T. M.” and “ E)- 
sie De Vere.” 

J. W.—White cashmere is little used for bride’s 
dresses. If you can not afford silk or satin, either 
white or pearl-color, get nuns’ veiling, or else white 
mull muslin, and make by pattern of Bridal Toilette 
illustrated in Bazar No, 39, Vol. XIII. A bridal veil 
can not be worn with a colored dress. Get lavender 
brocade instead of black velvet for a bride's reception 
dress. The design you mention is suitable. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XIIL., for 
further hints about trousseaux. Your brocaded wool 
sample would make a stylish coat-basque to wear with 
any trimmed skirt of silk, either blue or black. 





My wife was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine —W. A. TrevaTHaN, Battleboro, N. C. 


After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “ Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Sraren, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys.—Joun McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 





Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Robert 
Carucart, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 


“Constitution Water” will cure nervous and 
neuralgic headaches ; also dyspepsia. 





Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
‘slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusuine, Saratoga Springs. 





“Constitution Water” a sure cure for childhood weak- 
ness. Ask your druggist for it. Morgan & Auten, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—[{Com.] 





Wuen manufacturers of pianos and organs 
will put a fine, large, beautiful instrument in 
your parlor, leaving it there for fifteen days for 
trial without asking you to take any responsibil- 
ity, it would seem that the time has come for all 
who want an instrument to get one. This re- 
markable proposition is made by Marcnuat & 
Sarru, of No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
Their twenty years’ experience has given them 
unbounded confidence in their instruments, and 
taught them a liberal system of trade which 
avoids all middle-men, and brings factory and 
purchaser in direct connection; and supplies 
beautiful and perfect instruments at extremely 
low prices. Correspondence with these gentle- 
men will bring happy results.—[ Com. ] 








What a Clergyman Says About the Vitalizing 
Power of Compound Oxygen. 
Ao.rrerman, Rev. W.B. Hines, of Waynesboro, Miss., 
writing to the New Orleans Christian Advocate, says, 
referring to an advertisement of Comrounp OxyGENn 
in that paper: “ Please allow me a few words of com- 
mendation. My wife being in feeble health, and hav- 
ing been so for many years, I persuaded her to use it, 
which she did. She an very soon to improve in 
strength, and continued to improve, and passed through 
the unusually hot summer of 1878 and the fall, attend- 
ing to all her domestic duties with more strength and 
less fatigue than she had done for ten years —— 
ing; then during the winter nursed the sick day and 
night, with more than usual loss of sleep and 
ure and effort, and all without breaking down, which 
she could oe have omg an; — during yh mm 
past up to time. In order to have some 
mental knowledge of the effect of this Treatment, I 
used it several times din aoe | In all my life I never 
used anything that produced so soon such a pleasant 
healthful naturalness of condition. Gave a glow of 
youthful buoyancy by increasing the vital forces of 
mind and body. Jt gave a com and a power to my 
voice that it never had before.” Drs. Starkey & Parun, 
of Nos. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
send their Treatise on Compound Oxygen free to ail 
who write for it.—[Com.] 











How many ladies who have made every effort to pre- 
pare nice cakes and biscuit, have been disappointed by 
neing an inferior Baking Powder. Hanford’s None 
— never disappoints you. Sold by leading grocers. 
—[Com.} 





Hoxsrorp’s Aorp Pee by its healthful action 
a the nervous system stomach, relieves In- 
digestion, Headache, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
— Can be eaten by a ag oe med without fear of 
the ills resulting — hea ndigestible food. Sold 
roce! 


medaka peg 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The new invisible front, ** The Albine, now 
on exhibition. 

Switches, one yard long, 
Switches, finest quality, 
upward. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. All shades pro 
metunek at semnendilie alas. . eakcliis: 
Combings made up hand ly and cheap 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 

the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. " 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 per box. 

Veloutines, in three shades, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $180 per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair, 

Diapholine, the new discovery to stain or dye 
any shade of hair a handsome drab, ashes of rose, or 
mouse color, $2 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices, 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third honse east 6th Ave, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

286 Futon St., Brooxiyn,N.Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS, 
' for their Illustrated Catalogue 

and Price-List. Goods forward- 
ed by mail or ex- 
press. ll or- 
ders will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. Please 
mention this 
publication. 


FREE CLASSES 
SELF. SUPPORTING WOMEN, 


Every Morning from 10 to 1 o’clock, 


In Phonography, Retouching Photo- 
Negatives, and Photo-Color. Apply to 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
7 East 15th St., New York; or, send stamp for Circular. 








from $1 upward. 
long hair, from $6 




























The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 


WAVE (which justtook 

-? Ist Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

sition), made wholly of 

; natural curly hair, is indis- 

pensable to a rian | who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 

will not remain in crimp in damp or 

warm weather. It is the “latest” 

and best, being guaranteed to wear three 

times longer than ANY other wave made. 

Price, $¢ to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 

6 with oe of return ng. ‘o be had ONLY of 

MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Mme. GURNEY & CoO., 
6 East 14th St., Broadway, N. Y., 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Sole _. 
ers of the REAL PRINCESS HONITON and POINT 
LACE BRAIDS and AR BASENE, the new and 
beautiful material for ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 


aa 3c. for Samples and Price-Lists. <@e 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


B ARLOWS THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
or e ers. 

INDIGO BLUE.| 203s Sctona St Puiisacrpate 

PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 

avery Assortment of New Patterns, Send for 








opyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 























Circulars. A. ARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 


« B* a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which — the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
ee which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hund of subtle maladies are floating around 
us, ready to attack wherever there is a wi point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.” —Civil } seas Gazette, 


Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & tae Chemists, 


Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


BERGULES SUPPORTING CORSET. 











(Patented Nov. 19, 1878.) 
No.1, Sewed, - - - «= 
Mo. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel, - - 3.00. 


This new and improved Abdominal Corset is 
80 constructed as to give a natural and perma- 
nent support to the abdomen. It cannot stretch, 
break or lose its shape, avoids all pressure on 
the chest and imparts an elegant and graceful 
appearance to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 8S. 
Samples sent on receipt of price, by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO.., Sole Manufacturers, 

388 Broadway, New York. 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 
Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our ——_ stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 











UNEQ 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNION UNDER- GARMENTS, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


CHILDREN. 


&#™~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. City. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet p tion. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mra. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others. Contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skin Undergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the y’s moisture, 

















but ae it to escape through 


ions, keep the wearer 

degree of warmth. To 

lungs these _ 

ments are indispensable. American 

6 Institute premium for ten consecu- 

Z tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without eiering the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 
A Priceless boon 


















o. —— 
Send for Circular to = 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven. Conn. 





50 Mifaase in “Ga Sense Resale 
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SILKS. 


Our Specially Prepared Book of 


SILK SAMPLES, 


CONTAINING 86 SAMPLES OF 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, 
Brocades, and Trimming Satins, &c., 


Will be sent to any address on receipt of a 
deposit of 


Twenty-Five Cents, 


To be refunded on return of the Sample Book. 

By the aid of this collection of samples, a 
lady can select the materials for a dress with 
far greater ease and certainty than by an in- 
spection of the random assortments of samples 
The collection 
is securely put up in a handsome Leather Case, 
expressly made for the purpose. 


Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Ave. and Twenty-Fourth 8t., 
NEW YORK. _— - 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


In anticipation of the Fall Season, we are 
Opening from week to week the latest novelties 
in HATS, BONNETS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
MILLINERY, and BRIDAL GARNITURES. 


Our Special Novelties for this week are the 
TAM O’SHANTER, CLORINDA, HELENE, AL- 
BINE, and TEDESCA HATS. 


Ornaments for HATS AND BONNETS in GOLD, 
SILVER, STEEL, JET, AND CRYSTAL, together 
with all the LATEST IMPORTATIONS IN TRIM- 
MING MATERIALS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


usually sent to correspondents. 





I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free pe upon application. 











oP Td 
1.25 per Year. 7" 
wclny LADIES’ 


wR 
withehrome:| FLORAL 


We.Specimen | © 4 BINET. 


Al 16 page Monthly Journal. 
— hs Sanctmseee’ One half 





B matter, ashort e‘ory, short contri- 
butions from best writers, music,ete. 


“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. —A ee 
ie oy sverywbere 


WHAT 10 WEAR 
HOW TO OBTAIN IT! 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Autumn No., 1880, 


CONTAINS 


Reliable Information on Matters 
of Fashion, 


Engravings of Latest Modes, 


AND 


A COMPLETE PRICE-LIST 


OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Dry Goods, Millinery Goods, 
Ladies’ Suits, 


AND IN FACT EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR 


THE TOILET, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, Household, &¢, 


50c. per Annum, 


lic. Single Copy. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 


Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 
ae, YORK. 


DRESS © 
TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 


In this department our stock has never 
been richer or more varied. The manu- 
facture of Buttons has become a fine art, 
and we can show the most elegant styles 
cial trimmings for Weddie y and Bvening 
c r ng v 
Dresses, in very rich patterns of Emb 
ered Lisse and Floral Embroideries. We 
would call the attention of DRESSMAK- 
ERS to the above, to whom — offer lib- 
eral inducements to purchase. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Eee, N. Y. 











SEND 
ae ey (SEND 


ery — —— in 


: i. Totten 


32 pages. Tllustrat- 
"e- 25e. per year. 
Se. specimen copy. 


Worthe above address ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box SK, 46 Beekm: DAES New York. 














Ea 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year .2....cssee $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............-+. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 | 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harrrn’s MaGazine..... ) 
Harver’s Wreexiy.......>One Year.......... $10 00 
Harrer’s Bazar........ j 
Harrer’s MaGazine..... 


Harper's WeeEKLy....... } One Year ....+--4. 7 00 | 


Harver’s Magazine..... 


Harper's Bazar......... } One Year .........4. £00 | 


Harprn’s WEEKLY....... 
Harprr’s Bazag......... 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


\ WG ROME wn dctvibivcs T 00 








HILDREN’S GOO excli 
Sees S of the da in rica 
Saegues ats to of 
CLOTHING ) and every thing needed to make up 
by outfits for caiiaren of Yall ages. 
furnished on application. 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 





for Braiding, Crewel Work, 
and Embroidery CHEAP- 
ER and BETTER than 
any other way. 

Supplied by R. H. MACY 
& CO., E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
and the 
. Wool Stores. 


of Ten Cents, 

392 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 
NOW READY, 


OUR CATALOGUE 
DRY GOODS 


FOR THE 











FALL OF 1880. 


Very useful to Ladies in the country. Sent free on 
application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street, N.Y. 


HOPE ™::DEAF 





Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 


work of the Natural Drum. Remain in positica 
without aid, and are not observable. in Con 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Were 
fer to those using them. SARMORE aC ~ Sega 


“ew. Corner bth £ feces acs seamed O. 
GUN wong, 





GREAT WESTERN 





Send stamp for Catalogu 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent co. a. for examination 





OLE CC Agent» | profit per Week. © Will 
66 rove it or forfeit $500. $4 ontfit free. 
G. Rivgour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


With these Paper rs Jadies scan | 
stamp their own materials | 
. 
A e 


Three books of Patterns | 
sent, post free, on receipt | 








35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
—_ 0 
BOYS’ SUITS. Ov oO 


SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O_ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 0 COCROCKERY. 
as: o oO. CHINA. 


J ONES — 








O,. 
Eighth A Some, , ane Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. ¥ ‘Sestuin Street. i\ 
x — i 
J ONES 

suors” 0 a LACES. 
carpets. o° GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. o° —nosiery. 
FURNITURE. "a. A. o MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ; ‘V Gents’ FoRNisuinG Q’bs. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOGUE. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


5 MeCRE] 


Bose, 


GLOVE SEPANTMENT 


. Opened at Retail 


ON 


Monday, Oct. 4, 


A LARGE LOT 


OF 


REAL FRENCH KID GLOVES, 
Black and Colored. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


2 BUTTONS, 75c.; FORMER PRICE, $1 65. 
3 BUTTONS, $1; FORMER PRICE, $1 90. 
4 BUTTONS, $125; FORMER PRICE, $2 20. 








ASK FOR 


SIDENBERG’S 


FAVORITE RUEFLINGS. 


TRADE 








MARK, 





leading Zephyr | 


JUST OUT IN THE LATEST STYLES 
AND NOVELTIES 
| NECK-WEAR AND BOTTOMS OF DRESSES. 


ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 





My New Illustrated Price List deserfbing 
over 100 Gold and SilverWaltham Watches 


before paying any money . Undoubted ref- 
erence, Neil H.White, Jeweler, Nowark,H. J, 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE” (Copyright). 


250 Illustrations and handsome pattern on linen, 
50c., post free. 


ARRASENE and CREWEL, 


How to work the same, with plain instructions in 
PLAIN AND FANCY EMBROIDERY, 25c. 


DARNED NET AND POINT APPLIQUE, 


— of full sized patterns, 25c. Packets containing 
2 dozen different patterns already commenced, with 
materials to finish, $5 00. 


LACE PATTERNS, 


Book of (New Edition just out) over 500 beautiful 
FICHUS, BARBES, COLLARS, CUFFS, LAMBRE- 
QUINS. , Bly 25e. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0., 


6 East 14th Street, Broadway, N.Y. 








ORGANS#: hee Apcte . ONLY $66. 
Address 
Beatty, 7 Washington, NL 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland,Main 





wwe JONES 0 STERN BROTHERS 


NEW YORK. 


WE WILL ISSUE OUR 


FALL CATALOGUE, 


Extensively illustrated, with full descriptions of all 
novelties in 


SUITS, CLOAKS, BONNETS, 
FUR GARMENTS, LINGERIES, 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
MISSES’ AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER ARTICLES, 
About October 18th, 
And will be mailed upon application. 
PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO ALL MAIL 
ORDERS. 
STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


ESTABLISHED !I850O. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN INFORMING OUR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THAT OUR NEW 


FALL CATALOGUE 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT OCTOBER 22d. IT 
WILL BE FOUND MORE COMPLETE IN ITS 
SYNOPSIS OF PRICES, STYLES, &c., THAN EVER 
BEFORE, AND WILL BE SENT TO ANY AD- 
DRESS ON APPLICATION, ENCLOSING STAMP. 

WE ARE NOW OFFERING SOME WONDER- 
FUL BARGAIN’ IN SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 

SAMPLES FORWARDED. 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


FALL OPENING 


Of Paris Novelties in Costumes, Evening Dresses, 
Opera Cloaks, Cloaks, Carriage Wraps, Furs, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, &c., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 











NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


FALL and WINTER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
Dees Eine Av WHISKERS. 





k's. Ne 
injory. sol fn effect. Pig post 
|. 250. 3 for Oe. stamps or silver. SMITH & CO., 

Z Agects., Paistine, lis. (Strictly genuine.) 


40 Lovely Chromo c ards, New Designs just out, with 
name, 10c. Star Putntine Co., Northford, Conn. 


¢ per Tr day at xt home. Samples worth $5 free. 

0 0 Addrese Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 

5 Silver Chromos, 10c. W. Moore, Brockport, N. Y 


6) ELeIN WATCHES, 


Chains, etc., se » to be examined, 
woe for Cctslogue ‘to STANDARD AMER- 
CAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURGH. PA- 


£9 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 








New Chromo Cards, Bouquet, Motto, or Moss Rose, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co, , Nassau, N. ¥. 


90 NEW CHROMO Cards, no 2 alike, 10c., or 50 Fancy 
#V Cards, i0c.,with Name. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 


12 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c, Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct, 


| 


err manera 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 





| OcroBER 30, 1880. 





i 


Ml 


i) 


iil 


| 



































Tue First Trousers Pockets. 


FACETLE. 

A woman at Carson, Nevada, is. said to have undertaken to 
refrain from speaking for forty days. The report runs as fol- 
lows: “‘ She began at nine in the morning, and at half past ten 
her pulse was so feeble from exhaustion that the physicians 
feared she would die by noon. At eleven her heart beat but 
twenty-six a minute, and her respirations were unnoticeable. 
Her friends here urged her to discontinue her terrible task, 
and told ber some gossip about a neighbor. On hearing it she 
immediately rushed from the house, and, going across the 
street, met a lady friend and talked until half past six o’clock, 
and is now fully restored. 


eo 

A little boy, weeping most piteously, was interrupted by 
some unueual occarrence. He hushed his cries for a moment ; 
the thonght was broken. ‘“ Ma,” said he, resuming hie sniffle, 
“what was I crying about just now ?” 


pated 
Reroorner (to witness with bandaged eye). “ Did he have any 
provocation when he struck you ?” 
Wrrness. “He may have had something of the kind con- 
cealed on his person, but it was a brick he struck me with.” » 
—_——_————— 


“What are you doing out there, my daughter, in the night 
dew ?” said the kindly old gentleman on the veranda. 

*“ Practicing fencing,” was the sweet reply, as she leaned over 
the fence till her face was dreadfully close to William’s. 


oo 
To an out-of-town inquirer: No, the Cooper Institute is not 
a barrel factory. linac citings 


NOT QUITE WHAT HE MEANT, THOUGH. 


Mu.xman. “Tell yer mother she ’ull ’ave to pay ready money 
fur milk in futur’; I ain’t a-goin’ to chalk up any more.” 
Boy. “ Wot are yer a-goin’ to use instid, then, Mr. Simpson ?” 


—_——@———— 
An Irish — closing a shop one rainy evening, took off 
his coat while putting up the shutters. When asked why he 
went out in his shirt sleeves in the rain, “Shure,” said he, 
“don’t I want a dry coat to go home in 2?” 

—_—- > 


A PROPOSAL OF THE PERIOD. 


“T’'ve rank and wealth; and, lady, here’s my hand, 
And never shall my fancy from you range.” 
“Yes, that’s an offer L can understand ; 
But what am I to give you in exchange?” 


“ Well, in return I ask your heart.” “Ah me! 
Kind sir, I now must own my helplessness. 
Ask me for anything but that. You see, 
It’s just the one thing that I don’t possess.” 


——— = 
They were soon to be married. He had vagne ideas of house- 
furnishing ; and he asked her what kind of carpets he should 
get for the parlor. She said, ‘‘ Axminster.” And thereupon he 
warmly protested that it was none of the minister’s business. 


———___—_——- 

A gentleman who was present gives the following anecdote 
of Me Du Maurier, of which we may possibly see some reflex 
in the artists’ sketches one of these days. It is a snatch of con- 
versation at a recent “small and early,” where the narrator 
and Mr. Du Maurier happened to be. “I have just discov- 
ered,” said the latter, “ an infallible test for ascertaining whetl- 
er a singer is an amateur or a professional. Let us put it to 
the test on the next performer.” And approaching a lady who 
was about to sing, he asked, in his benevolent manner, wheth- 
er she was in voice. 

“Capital voice—never better,” was the reply. 

“ Ah,” remarked Mr. Du Maurier, rejoining his friend, “ pro- 
fessional, every inch of her, Had she been an amateur, she 
would have had a cold.” 





Tue First Suave. 


THE THREE PROUDEST MOMENTS IN A MAN'S LIFE. 





a 
eae 


Ss 











PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET.—No. VIL, SNARLEY, THE D. F.—{Sge Pace 702.) 




















Tue First Parr or Frencn Heexs. 














“It’s A Boy.” 


“ Edward,” said a mother to her boy of eight, who was trun- 
dling a hoop in the front garden, “‘ you mustn’t go out of that 
gate into the street.” 

“No, ma, I won't,” was the reply. 

A few minutes afterward she saw Edward in the street, en- 
gaged in manufacturing mud pies, and at once went out to 
him. “ Didn’t I tell you,” she said, angrily, “ not to go through 
the gate ?” 

“Well, I didn’t, mother,” was the very satisfactory reply; 
“I climbed over the fence.” 


——— 
Benrvoient.—“I gave him a good start,” as the ghost said 
when he had frightened a little boy. 


jennediectiilngecenitien 

“ BRETHREN” DO 8O ENJOY THESE LITTLE Tutnes.—It was at a 
late quarterly meeting of the Seventh-day Baptist churches in 
Wisconsin that two clergymen were to present papers on the 
same day, and the question of precedence having arisen, Mr. 
A. sprang to his feet, and said, ‘I think Brother B. ought to 
have the best place on the programme; he is an older man 
than I am, and, besides, is full of his subject.”. When the au- 
dience remembered that Brother B.’s subject waa “‘ The Devil,” 
a cheerful smile seemed to beam around the assembly. 


———— 
What are the chief productions of the island of Jamaica ?~ 
Sugar canes, bamboo canes, and hurricanes. 


camellias 

A ae being asked what he thought of Tennyson's 
“De Profundis,” replied that he hadn’t a doubt it was very 
fine, if you could only get at the bottom of it. 


—_—a—_—_ 
An individual who boasted of “moving in select circles” was 
afterward ascertained to be the clown in a circus. 
—_—_—pa——— 


LAWN TENNYSONIAN. 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
With your bat—the courts are mown; 
Come into the garden, Maud— 
I am here at the net alone. 
Win three sets to my “love,” and greatly applaud 
. When I’m vanquished and sadly blown. 
—————_—— 


One of the guests lately at a party, addressing the gentleman 
next to him, said, ‘This is awfully dull; suppose we retire 
and yet something to exhilarate us?” 

; “T should only be too glad,” was the reply, “ but I can’t 
eave.” 

“* How is that ?” asked the interlocutor. 

“Why,” said the other, “ you see I’m the party that’s giving 


the party.” ; 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY PLAYFULLY PUT. 
BY OUR OWN MANIA, 


“The loud laugh proclaims the vacant mind.” It would ap- 
poet, then, that there must be a tolerable Jot of empty heads 
about. 

“Tt is never too late to mend.” Well, the job tailor I took 
that pair of trousers to says this can’t be true; he declares it 
is too late to mend. 

“A contented mind is a perpetual feast.” Think this well 
over when your butcher doesn’t send the meat. Aha! 

“The laughter of fools is like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot.” Isit really? But never yet having come across thorns 
crackling under ay! T can’t speak as to the truth of this. 

“The early bird catches the worm.” Let him. Who, in 
goodness’ name, wants to go about catching worms? 

“Good wine needs no bush.” No; one only wants a cork- 
screw and a glass. 

“It takes a clever man to make a fool.” That is quite true; 
I know it from personal experience. . 

** Never say die.” I never do, 



































Tue First Train. 
THE THREE PROUDEST MOMENTS IN A WOMAN'S LIFE. 


As THe Bete or THE EveninG. 








